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Prayer for Grace 


© my God ond my All, in Thy 
goodness and mercy, grant that be- 
Set may repein of the Graces 
through my coreless- 


AN ACT OF 
CONTRITION 


Forgive me my sins, O Lord, forgive 
me my sins; the sins of my youth, the 
tins of my age, the sins of my soul, the 
sins of my body; my idle sins, my seri- 
ous voluntary sins, the sins | know, the 
tins | do not know; the sins Ihave con- | 


hour 

t know my sins hove wounded Thy 
Tend or Heart, O my Saviour, let me be 
freed from the bonds of evil through the 
most bitter possion of my Redeemer. 
Amen. 

O my Jesus, forget and forgive 
what | hove been. Amen. 

Out 
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Exclusive with O.S.V.! 


Handy 
Prayer Card 


Colorful, Pocket Size, Soil-Proof 


Our Sunday Visitors’ answer 
to an increasing demand 
from the military and 
civilians alike as an aid to 
greater devotion and 
spiritual security ... 


Approved Catholic Prayers - Ideal Gifts for Servicemen! 


Now you and your loved ones, wherever 
they may be, may carry one of these brand 
new plastic laminated prayer cards at all 
times. 


During World War II “Our Sunday 
Visitor” produced thousands of similar 
prayer cards primarily for Catholics in the 
armed services here and abroad. Service- 
men wrote home for more, parents bought 
them for entire families. Parish groups, 
convert classes, schools and Catholic or- 
ganizations kept the cards in constant 
demand. 


Now this new, more complete card is 
available for immediate mailing anywhere 
in the world. Each card contains two 
beautiful prayers—the Act of Contrition 
and the Prayer for Grace, both approved 
by Church autorities. 


Order from the Book Dept., 
Our Sunday Visitor, 


The card itself is designed liturgically in 
brilliant red and black in large legible type 
for quick, easy reading. Each card is per- 
manently sealed in durable clear vinyl 
plastic. Very flexible but non-breakable! 
Soil-proof—just clean with a damp cloth! 
Measures 25%” wide by 4%” long with 
smooth round corners. 


Carry one of these new exclusive plastic 
prayer cards with you at all times ... 
wherever you go. Fits conveniently in a 
shirt pocket, purse, bill fold, prayer books, 


- around your home; wherever you can refer 


to these appealing prayers each day. 


Attractive quantity prices for parish 
groups, organizations, schools and _ col- 
leges, military installations, seminaries. 
Write for special quantity rates for 500 
cards or more. 


10 FOR $1.00 Postpaid 


Huntington, Indiana 
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Independence Cannot 
Continue Without God 


Clare Boothe Luce 


HEN we examine the bases of 

our American civilization, we 
find they rise in the Christian idea 
of man. 

If we are honest, we must admit 
that the constant catalyzing agen- 
cies for good in our democracy 
have always been the doctrines 
which we evolved, in political and 
economic and social terms, from 
the dogmas of Christian faith. 

Who am I? Who made me? 
Why was I born? Where am I 
going? These are the first ques- 
tions of children, the last of phil- 
osophers. 

The Christian was both child 
and philosopher. He catechized 
simply: Man was made by God to 
glorify Him, to serve Him, and to 
be with Him in Heaven. Here was 
his first cause, and his last end. 

But from his simple thesis 
that but one thing was necessary: 
to hear God and do His word, he 
evolved a tremendous theology 
and an incalculable train of 
philosophies, infinitely subtle, in- 
finitely complex, of law, art, sci- 
ence, and government. 

Our forefathers were sharply 
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aware of the relevance of Christi- 
anity to democracy. The writings 
of all our fifty-six signers of the 
Declaration of Independence are 
rich with direct references to the 
Gospel message as the prime 
source and justification of the 
great new political experiment be- 
gun in 1776 on this continent. 


One passage from Washington’s 
Farewell Address should be 
enough to convince any American 
of the paramount importance our 


WN 
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Founding Fathers attached to the 
Christian religion in securing the 
good of the citizen. 


Said our first President: 


“Of all dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indis- 
pensable supports. 


“In vain would that man pay 
the tribute of patriotism who 
would labor to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens . . . And let us with 
caution, indulge the supposition 


that morality can be maintained 
without religion. 

“Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education 
on minds of peculiar structure, rea- 
son and experience both forbid us 
to expect that national morality 
can prevail in the exclusion of 
religious principles. 

“It is true that virtue or mor- 
ality is the necessary spring of 
popular government . . . Who that 
is a sincere friend to it, can look 
with indifference upon attempts 
to shake the foundations of the 
fabric?” 


The Family Digest Honored 


In the Catholic Press Association magazine awards for 1953, 
The Family Digest received honorable mention under the classi- 
fication of “magazines with Special Causes” in the general class 
of publications seeking “Popular Presentation of a Particular 


Cause.” 


In the name of our readers, writers and staff, we thank the 
Association judges for the honor and pledge constant improve- 


ment of our publication toward its cause: 


a better, richer 


Catholic Family Life in the United States.—Editor. 
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We're Catholics With 


The Proper Identification 


Norah Smaridge 


PEOPLE like to be recognized. 

Even in a development where 
every little house is an exact rep- 
lica of its neighbor, the owners 
will bend over backwards to make 
their own home “stand out.” One 
family will plant rose-bushes. An- 
other will set a china duck on the 
lawn, followed by a jaunty pro- 
cession of ducklings. Another will 
paint the roof bright blue, or 
startle the neighborhood with a 
shocking-pink door. 


We take pains to draw atten- 
tion to our homes and families. 
Yet, oddly enough, we seldom 
bother to identify ourselves in the 
one way that matters—as a Catho- 
lic family. That people know us 


as the family that lives in the 


house with the yellow  shutiers 
means little. That they recognize 
us as the people who live “in 
that house with the lovely shrine 
in the yard”—why, that tells a lot. 
That we love and practice our 
religion, that we are proud to pro- 
claim our faith. 


Surely every Catholic home 
should have its special signature? 
If not a shrine in the garden, then 


a shrine indoors—in the hall or the 
living room, or at the bend in the 
staircase. Shrines can be easily 
adapted to all types of interiors; 
you can use a small alcove or re- 
cess, the extended sill of a win- 
dow, or even a shelf built across 
a corner of the room. But however 
simple your shrine, it will do its 
missionary work; friends, callers, 
repair-men, the family doctor— 
these and others will remark on it. 
And, since not all of them will be 
Catholics, you are sure to be asked 
to explain this Catholic manner of 
honoring your religion. 


If even a small shrine is impos- 
sible, there still remains ways of 
identifying our home as a Catho- 
lic one. Little holy water fonts 
at the doors. Crucifixes over the 
beds. At least one picture with 
a religious theme—perhaps Correg- 
gio’s beautiful Holy Night, or Ti- 
tian’s St. Christopher, or Hof- 
mann’s Christ and the Doctors. And 
at least one statue—a modern Ma- 
donna designed by Berta Hummel, 
or a Hummel Guardian Angel, or 
a wood-carving of St. Francis of 
Assisi. 


Even our bookshelf can stamp 
us as secular-minded, or as Cath- 
olics who live our religion. Per- 
haps it would be well to check our 
shelves? Have they a good com- 
plement of Catholic magazines and 
periodicals, of books of devotion, 
of well-written lives of the 
Saints? Does the family library 
contain any Catholic works of ref- 
erence—a set of the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, perhaps, or the com- 
pact and convenient National 
Catholic Almanac? 


In Case of Accident 


Where her family is concerned, 
mother is sure to see that the 
small ones carry identification. 
She stitches woven name-tapes 
into their clothes; she writes their 
name and address on schoolbooks 
and possessions. She may even 
provide them with identification 
bracelets. But she does not 
worry too much about the grown 
members of the family; she takes 
it for granted that they are carry- 
ing Social Security cards or auto- 
mobile licences. 


But, in the event of an acci- 
dent, is every member of the fam- 
ily wearing something that will 
identify him as a Catholic? If 
not, how can we be sure that he 
will be taken to a Catholic hos- 
pital, or that a priest will be 
summoned if there is danger of 
death? Surely it would be simple 
and sensible for every member of 
the family to wear a medal, or at 
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least carry a rosary or pocket 
statuette. 


Even in the smaller aspects of 
your social life you can employ 
the sign of your faith. In your 
correspondence, for instance. 
There are many lovely ways of 
giving our letters a Catholic 
touch. In some schools, children 
are taught to head their themes 
with a carefully printed A.M.D.G. 
An idea worth adopting in our 
correspondence. For if everything 
we write is penned “for the 
greater glory of God,” our letters 
are likely to reflect the best that is 
in us. An even simpler practice 
would be to head our sheet of 
paper with a tiny Cross; drawn in 
a second with two strokes, it may 
be almost unnoticeable. But with 
a prayer behind it, it invokes a 
blessing on what we write. 


Religious seals will also distin- 
guish a letter. Some of our char- 
itable organizations sell seals as a 
year-round method of fund-rais- 
ing. One of the most pleasing 


_shows St. Anthony, with the Babe 


in his arms—a happy sight, usually 
auguring a happy letter. 


In these busy days, many of us 
use “informals” to send a hasty 
note; usually we choose from a 
variety of floral designs, birds and 
butterflies. But our bigger stores 
and Catholic repositories now 
carry beautiful informals, illus- 
trated with religious pictures or 
with inscriptions such as “God's 
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Blessing” or “With a Prayer.” 
Worth looking for, too, are the ex- 
quisite folders with designs by 
Berta Hummel, the nun artist. Her 
lovely drawings combine piety 
with innocent humor; often they 
feature outdoor shrines, set in a 
countryside that the Poverello 
himself would have loved. 

In peacetime, as in wartime, 


identification is necessary. But to 
identify ourselves as John and 
Mary Doe is not enough. Identifi- 
cation will only be meaningful and 
complete when we reveal our- 
selves not only as citizens, but as 
Catholics, signing our children, our 
homes and our possessions with 
some unmistakable indication of 
the Faith we follow. 


Bicycles And Safety 


We took a count of the houses on our street the other day 
and came up with the startling fact that every one—and there 
are very few childless homes thereon—with youngsters has 
at least one bicycle and in some cases, more than one. Then we 
did a little research away from the street and learned that 
there are 18,000,000 two-wheelers in the nation, most of them 
operated by children. 

Our research disclosed that of the 500 bicycle riders killed 
each year, 450 are children, and of the 20,000 seriously injured, 
90 percent, or 18,000 are teen-agers or younger. 

By following certain rules and especially by seeing that the 
ones that apply to motorists are obeyed, even if you have to call 
a policeman, you can help to reduce these shocking death and 
injury statistics. There are four relatively simple rules to 
follow: 

1. Make certain that your own children learn to ride 
properly, to obey the rules of the road, avoid the tendency to 
“show off”’—(Look, ma, no hands!”) and understands traffic 
signals. 

2. Check your children’s bikes periodically, particularly 
the brakes and lights. 

3. Motorists should give bicycle riders a wide berth and 
sound horns at a distance, not waiting until right on top of the 
cyclist when a sudden horn-blast may startle a child and en- 
danger a life. 

4. Motorists should keep a sharp lookout for cyclists 
coming out of side streets and private driveways.—T. J. Mack. 


VACATION With God 


Go to Him or Take Him With You 
Mary Vaughn 


HIS is not a treatise on the ne- 
cessity of planning a vacation 
in a spot where it is possible to 
get to Sunday Mass. That is the 
bare minimum, the absolute taken- 
for-granted essential which every 
Catholic worthy of the name pro- 
vides for automatically. But even 
though we arrange to get to Mass 
on Sundays, too often vacation be- 
comes a vacation without God. 


We often hear in our summer 
Sunday sermons that there is no 
vacation from the commandments. 
But that is only the negative as- 
pect. A real vacation, when we 
can relax from worldly cares, 
should be actually a time of spirit- 
ual growth. This is the ‘reason 
everyone needs a vacation. 


But the infection of secularism 
which has more or less tainted us 
all, confuses our thinking to the 
point where we have a pretty 
muddled idea of what actually 
constitutes a vacation. Too fre- 
quently people return from one 
more exhausted in mind and body 
than when they went. Maybe va- 
cation is only intended to make 
home look good. But it is our loss 


if we neglect to include God as 
we should in every plan of life, 
especially vacation. 

Many people do use vacation 
for spiritual development. Witness 
the multitudes who every year 
visit our national shrines, the 
young folks who crowd the Sum- 
mer Schools of Catholic Action, 
the numbers who draw on the 
spiritual riches of Grailville and 
the Trapp Family Music Camp at 
Stowe, Vermont, or visit the 
Doherty’s at Friendship Farm in 
Combermere. There are even 
many dedicated souls who make a 
full week’s retreat, perhaps at 
Gethsemane, the cloister of Thom- 
as Merton. Many Catholic Youth 
Camps are now dotting the coun- 


. try, to provide young boys and 


girls with wholesome outdoor re- 
creation, and at the same time 
offer them (though it is not re- 
quired) the glorious possibility of 
daily Communion. 
Take God With You 

Indeed a lot of people are dis- 
covering vacations from which 
they can return clear-eyed with 
freshly burnished ideals. Of course 
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not all vacations can or should be 
spent in a convent or chapel. That 
is not the point. God does not ex- 
pect it. In fact He is probably de- 
lighted when some Christopher 
person takes Him to a resort or 
on a cruise, and shows off His 
principles, sometimes under rath- 
er difficult circumstances. 


But that sort of thing can often 
be a bit of a strain on the Christ- 
opher person. It isn’t really our 
idea of a vacation. We like to get 
away from the challenge of the 
world. However, God can be 
found in many places, and we can 
take Him many places too, in fact 
everywhere. We found Him on 
the Upper Rideau in northern On- 
tario not far from Combermere. 
No wonder Baroness de Hueck 
selected a spot like that, for God 
is everywhere apparent in _ this 
beautiful country, in nature and 
in the people. 

It is an ideal spot for a large 
family, for the cabins are inex- 
pensive, and the lack of some con- 
venience about which, mea culpa, 
we admit we sometimes com- 
plained, are more than compen- 
sated for by the sheer divine 
beauty of the place. Every mea- 
dow seems the work of master 
design, delightful rolling country 
with clumps of trees in just the 
right spot, an amazing elm rising 
a little to the left, pines on the 
right, a stand of white birch there, 
a gentle slope to the side, a mini- 
ature mountain rising in the dist- 


ance. Perfect of nature! Perfection 
of God! 

Never did we see such skies, 
many looking as if they had been 
done with an air brush in their 
shaded puffy underlays of grey 
cloud. And how rapidly these 
skies could change from brilliant 
blue with froths of billowing 
cloud, and radiant light, to the 
ominous deep grey of 
threatening storm. Hurriedly we 
would gather the small ones up 
from the beach and hasten across 
the meadow, racing against the 
rain to reach our cabin. Then just 
as suddenly the storm would be 
gone, and the sun burst out, swift 
as the mercy of God. 


The lake too has many moods, 
sullen and angry grey the 
bleak days, shimmering and ser- 
ene in the moonlight, whipped 
waves dashing against the rocky 
shores or surging into the sandy 
beach of the cove on windy days. 
It is then most of all that the 
waves rising from a whisper to a 
crescendo speak of the majesty of 


God. 


What delight we found in the 
endless array of wild flowers, 
many of which we had never seen 
before. We found wild nasturtium 
just outside our door. Perhaps it 
has another name, but the flower 
was an exact miniature of the rust 
colored nasturtium in our garden 
at home, although the foliage was 
different. 

We loved 


the mauve swamp 
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flowers, and the fields of deep 
purple spikes, and plumes of white 
and heliotrope. We were familiar 
of course with the beloved cat- 
tail, the garnet velvet summac, so 
like coxcomb, and the queen’s 
lace, field daisies and goldenrod. 
Our special choice was the small 
white flower which dried to an 
everlasting variety so that we 
could bring bunches of it home to 
brighten our winter days. And 
bittersweet, still un-cracked by 
frost was festooned everywhere in 
huge clusters. How we scour the 
roads for even a smidge of it at 
home! 


Children Love It 


The children had a liberal edu- 
cation in nature lore. They caught 
a whole family of turtles (soon re- 
leased) sized from great-grand- 
daddy to wee little fellow. There 
were myriads of bugs and insects 
which they had never laid eyes on 
before, to say nothing of the count- 
less frogs and pretty harmless 
snakes, and some likewise harm- 
less but of a frightening Jength. 
The stick bugs, looking for all the 
world like a dead branch, held 
special fascination. 


The sounds too were varied, 
strange and endless. The katydids, 
the whippoorwill, the loon-call of 
the lake. What range that loon 
had, from trills to yodels. We tried 
to get near by boat, but always 
the whole family, even brown 


baby loon, would dive suddenly 


before we came close. We did get 
close enough however to see the 
strange quivering of the father 
loon’s beak as he gave his cry of 
danger. 

The finger of God’s beauty was 
everywhere. The meadow with 
overtures of sun and shadow, the 
lake with its lily pads and jump- 
ing fish, the winding rocky road 
up the mountain which led twist- 
ing and turning through the brush 
to our camp. The rail fences and 
stripling trees were festooned with 
wild grape, so thick and strong in 
some places as to make wonderful 
swings for the children. Tall mul- 
len rose on the slope behind our 
wood pile, like pale green tapers 
tipped with delicate gold flame. 

The little town which nestled in 
the valley at the foot of the moun- 
tain, circled by lakes, seemed 
something out of a story book, 
with its colored roofs and silver 
church spire rising heavenward 
like hands pointed in prayer. Its 
people were so friendly we felt 
we had known them always. We 
felt too that they were very close 
to God, for like the gospel of that 
Sunday in August, they were not 
“solicitous.” They trust in God, 
and He provides, sugar and syrup 
from the maple sugar bush, ice 
and fish from the lake, fuel and 
venison from the forest. 

Their lives are rich and un- 
cluttered. From them we learned 
much. The litany is long, a cup 
of tea in a farm kitchen, picking 
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berries, the jam from them bub- 
bling on the back of the wood 
stove pungent with pine cone 
burning, helping with the haying, 
standing beneath the clear cold 
stars. 

Here there are no neon signs 
to blot out the stars, no hot dog 


Connubial Recipe 


Mr. and Mrs. Percy Martin, of Dorsey, Miss., celebrated 
their 50th wedding anniversary recently and were asked the 
secret for their happy marriage. Mrs. Martin, mother of 13, 
said, “A large family—if you have a lot of children you don’t 
have time to think of yourself!”—T. J. M. 


stands or billboards to obscure the 
landscape. Here the largeness of 
God’s world is unmarred by the 
pettiness of man-made glitter. Life 
is uncluttered. Among the people 
there is charity and singleness of 
purpose as counseled, lived 
naturally from day to day. 


Thorndyke 


off to summer camp -- I just wish 
little thought to how they paste on the labels!” 
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"it’s not that | mind the way they ship me 


ey'd give a 
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One, At Least, Is Good 


Have You A Phobia? 


T. J. McInerney 


OME of our America - Last 

friends in the Liberal circles re- 
cently came up with a rather 
unique way of characterizing 
those who believe that the inter- 
ests of this country should take 
precedence over those of foreign 
lands. Such persons, they say, are 
guilty of “xenophobia”—fear of for- 
eigners. 

Our modern psychologists (of 
the high fees) have done much to 
make the public phobia-conscious. 
If you suffer from, let us say, the 
fear of dying—and there are mil- 
lions and millions who do, for 
varying reasons—the psychologist 
will tell you that you are a victim 
of Thanatophobia. The psycholo- 
gist will prescribe an expensive 
routine for “curing” this phobia, 
but it will hardly be anything like 
the inexpensive and easily-attained 
remedy prescribed by Catholic 
teachings: attainment of the state 
of grace. 

A friend of ours always had a 
fear of being near water. He 
couldn’t even go on a boat ride 
with the gang when he was in 
the moonlight-sail age-bracket. He 
was discussing it with a doctor 


one day and the medical man 
grinned and said: 

“So, you're suffering from hydro- 
phobia?” 

Our friend bristled a bit at 
that. At the moment, his only as- 
sociation of hydrophobia was the 
popular idea that it is a violent in- 
fection which attacks dogs, wolves 
(the animal kind) and is transferred 
to humans by the bite of the ani- 
mal. It is commonly referred to 
as “rabies.” Hydrophobia, the doc- 
tor explained to our friend, also 
signifies dread or fear of water. 
The physician advised our friend 
to spend some of his leasure hours 
at a nearby beach, thereby gradu- 
ally getting used to the sound and 
sight of the water he previously 
had avoided. If we ever develop 
hydrophobia we will try the same 
“treatment” because it worked 
wonders for our friend who can 
now ride the Staten Island-New 
York ferryboats without feeling the 
least bit squeamish. We should 
add here that in our research on 
this subject we could not estab- 
lish if the dread which small boys 
have of (bathroom) water can pro- 
perly be classified as hydrophobia. 
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Digging into this phobia busi- 
ness we came across quite a few 
with which our, brothers and sis- 
ters in the’ Faith might be con- 
cerned. Most everyone is familiar 
with claustrophobia and its mean- 
ing: fear of closed places. Can it 
be that the fear which so many 
Catholics have of the instrument 
for receiving Penance is a form of 
this phobia? 

The dictionary defines Theopho- 
bia as “fear of God.” Having been 
taught from our early days that He 
is all-kind, all-loving and _ all-for- 
us if we obey His laws and follow 
His teachings, why should we be 
afraid of Him? Of course, if our 
fear of God be a supernatural one, 
it can be a virtue. 


Fear This Poison 


The fear of darkness which 
many small children possess is 
known in the “phobia” circles as 
nyctophobia. The only darkness 
which adult Catholics ought to 
fear is the eternal variety which 
is the punishment for being called 
to our accounting in the state of 
mortal sin. 

Misophobia, “fear of contamin- 
ation,” and toxophobia, “fear of 
being poisoned,” are two phobias 
which might well be bracketed in- 
sofar as they apply to Catholics 
who are exposed to. them because 
of their moral laxities. The Cath- 


I have learned by experience that friendship is a plant that 
must be watered and nursed or it withers.—Sarah A. Ripley. 


olic who delights in reading smut- 
ty fiction, telling or listening to 
shady stories and attending thea- 
ters with bad films or plays stands 
an excellent chance of becoming 
afflicted with misophobia or toxo- 
phobia or both, with the added 
risk of ereutophobia, which is the 
fear of blushing. 

Are you superstitious, worried, 
say, about the number 18? If so, 
you suffer from Triskaidekaphobia! 

There is one phobia we are posi- 
tive we don’t have on our list: 
monophobia, “the fear of solitude.” 
The other day we dropped into a 
large cathedral-like church for a 
mid-afternoon visit. We were com- 
pletely alone except for the Pres- 
ence. The lack of other human 
company in the vast church wasn’t 
a source of concern to us. Being 
a non-monophobist puts us in good 
company—gives us a sort of kin- 
ship with those who live in clois- 
ters and who otherwise find some- 
thing worthwhile in removing 
themselves from the hustle-and- 
bustle of daily life. 

Lots of other phobias on the list, 
but space is running short and by 
this time must have gotten the 
point. Ah, here’s one that every- 
one of us ought to have and in 
large measure! They call it pec- 
catiphobia—fear of sinning. Many 
a Saint “suffered” from that one 
and was well repaid for it! 


| 
ff 
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DON’T DELAY IT 


Baptizing Baby 


Rev. Richard Ginder 


[JNTIL he’s been christened, 

baby is a little pagan and a 
prime candidate for limbo, so 
don’t put it off too long. It’s custo- 
mary in this country to let ten 
or twelve days go by. Medical and 
nursing science have so far re- 
duced the rate of infant mortality, 
but it would hardly be advisable 
to let the baptism go much longer. 
Accidents do happen — convul- 


sions, wrong medicine, strangula-. 


tion, etc. 

In case of an emergency, of 
course, baby should be baptized 
privately. Any lay person can bap- 
tize by taking a cup of water and 
pouring it across the child’s fore- 
head or face with the words, “I 
baptize thee in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” Then the pastor 
should be informed. He will enter 
the fact in the parish records and 
arrange to supply the ceremonies 
later at the church. 

This parish record, by the way, 
is of the greatest importance. It 
is regarded in civil law as defin- 
ite evidence regarding the date of 
birth. When the child is to make 


his First Holy Communion and be 
confirmed, he will be told to get 
a baptismal certificate. When he 
gets married or if he is ordained, 
he will first have to produce a 
baptismal certificate; and then the 
fact of marriage or ordination will 
be entered in the margin of the 
baptismal register to be noted on 
all future certificates. — You will 
not, however, be given a certifi- 
cate on the day of the baby’s bap- 
tism. Those are supplied on re- 
quest whenever they are needed. 


The Sponsors 


The sponsors — godfather and 
godmother — must be good Cath- 
olics. The whole idea is that they 
are to keep an eye on the relig- 
ious upbringing of their godchild, 
and step in if the parents die or 
are slack in their duties. So how 
could a lax Catholic serve as spon- 
sor? If he is careless himself, one 
could hardly expect him to raise 
up a devout godchild. That con- 
sideration would also rule out 
people living in a bad marriage. 


Naturally, the sponsors must 
know what it’s all about, so the 
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Church has set the minimum age 
for godparents at fourteen. Father, 
mother, husband, or wife may not 
act as sponsors; neither may 
priests, deacons, subdeacons, nuns, 
or monks, without a very special 
permission. 


Sponsorship by proxy is not at 
all unusual. I don’t know why it 
is not used more often. Say a fam- 
ily has just moved from New York 
to California. All their relatives 
and friends are in the East. They 
don’t know anyone in the West. 
They simply write to Uncle Frank 
and Aunt Hanna back in New 
York, asking them if they will 
sponsor the new baby. Each of 
the godparents invited writes back 
saying he will be glad to be a 
sponsor. The parents show these 
notes to the pastor, then anyone 
can hold the proxies at the font — 
the priest’s housekeeper and sex- 
ton if need be — while Uncle 
Frank’s and Aunt Hanna’s names 
are entered in the book. 


Choosing A Name 


Take my advice and be leary 
of fads. How many people there 
are laboring under names like 
Dewey, Isabella, Victoria, Eglan- 
tine. In many cases, it’s a dead 
giveaway as to age, recalling Ad- 
miral Dewey, Queen Victoria, 
tandem bicycles and handlebar 
moustaches. 

Your child will carry his name 
through life. He may become a 
prominent statesman, a priest, a 


radio celebrity. Think of how his 
name would look on a ballot, or 
announced over TV. I once had to 
baptize a baby Benjamin Franklin 
Delano McGillicuddy! 


First of all, the Church requires 
that the infant have a Christian 
name. The child is to imitate the 
virtues of its patron, and the saint 
will even up the score by looking 
after his protege. So play cagey 
and pick a powerful patron for 
your baby! 


The names in the Litany of the 
Saints have been music in the ears 
of the Church for centuries. They 
are good strong names with the 
power to survive respectably: 
John, Paul, James, Vincent, Mary, 
Agnes, Catherine, and so on. 


I can’t see any reason, either, 
for choosing a “Frenchified” name. 
Parents who wouldn’t think of 
naming a child Giuseppe, Giovan- 
ni or Antonio, much less Janos, 
Istvan, or Ferencz, Gottlieb, Pan- 
craz, or Wolfgang — will never- 
theless settle on Jeanne Michele, 
or Therese Denise, or something 
of the sort. This is a malady 
known as “French fever” — the 
same impulse that leads Greek 
cooks to translate their menus in- 
to French, under the impression 
that somehow it makes the ham- 
burgers taste better. 

A friend of mine was given a 
booklet at the hospital during her 
confinement. It suggests 2,000 
names for boys and girls: Alroy, 
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Baxter, Carew, Dearborn; Pepita, 
Pollyanna, Yseult, Gypsy. — 
Please! 


However — as long as you have 
a Ciristian name somewhere in 
the lineup, the priest will accept 
it. So strictly speaking, you have 
a right to call your baby Maria 
Spaghetti Casey or Joseph Stupido 
Schwartz. But I’m only asking you 
to spare the child. . . 


At The Font 


Now that you've decided on 
sponsors and a name, go to the 
parish house and let your pastor 
in on the good news. He will cer- 
tainly want to check on the god- 
parents and roll the name around 
on his tongue to see if it has a 
Christian savor. He will also ask 
if you have been married by a 
priest. If not, he may require that 
you make arrangements to be pro- 
perly married before going ahead 
with the baptism. In any event, 
the fact of an invalid marriage 
must be entered in the baptismal 
register. Then he will tell you the 
hour of baptism. 


"ve often wondered, too, why 
babies are brought to the font all 
buttoned and laced to the ears. 
The infant must be anointed on 
its bare breast and back, so the 
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dress ought to be loose around the 


neck or at least easily unfastened. 


There is. a superstitution that 
when a baby cries at its baptism, 
it’s a sign of good luck. The devil 
is being driven out. It’s no such 
thing. It’s a sign that the priest 
is going to get nervous and, per- 
haps, the sponsors are going to 
get self-conscious. The Germans 
used to bring along a little bag 
of sugar for the baby to suck if 
he started to cry. Nevertheless, I 
once found a baby squawling its 
lungs out, and a closer inspection 
found the godmother pinching the 
poor child’s derriere to make it 
cry for luck! 

Generally it’s the sponsors who 
leave the gratuity for the priest. 
The amount varies from place to 
place. But no matter who does the 
baptizing, the honoraria go to the 
pastor. So, at least, says Church 
Law. 

The mother should not fail to 
ask about the blessing after child- 
birth. In many parishes this is 
given immediately after baptism. 
But if that is impracticable, the 
priest won't mind if she stops by 
the sacristy some weekday morm- 
ing and asks to be churched. It’s. 
a beautfiul blessing and an act of 
thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
a safe delivery. 


A lot of persons look the other way when they see oppor- 
tunity because it’s usually ready to hand them some working 


clothes.—O. A. Battista. 


I Can See Him Now 


Chief Greyfeather 


Paul Sauer 


JN THOSE days “the lot” behind 

the billboards was enchanted. 
There was the level stretch where 
we fought the encircling Indians, 
protected, sparsely, by our metal 
wagons. There were the little hills, 
where a boy could stand, and be 
shot, and fall with much drama 
and no end of dust. Best of all, 
there was the woods. A group of 
explorers, charting unknown rivers 
in South America, could spend all 
day within their several hundred 
yard expanse. And on fall nights 
there was no place like the woods 
behind the billboards for a tiny 
fire, with potatoes baking in the 
embers, and cigarettes made from 
brittle weeds. 


It was not fall, however, when 
the Indians really did come. It 
was mid-summer. And there were 
two of us on the lot. What we 
were doing must have been of 
tremendous importance, else it 
would not have been occupying 
our ten-year-old time that after- 
noon. Yet it was not of such im- 
portance that we could not pause 
to stare when the great trailer 
came down the road. And when it 
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stopped at the entrance to the lot 
our own business was forgotten. 


We raced up to it, then stood 
alongside and examined it in sil- 
ence. With that, a tall man in a 
grey suit got out of the car that 
was pulling the trailer. He said, 
“Hello boys,” and we walked a 
little closer. Then he began to 
study the lot. 


“When you have a storm, boys, 
which direction does the wind 
come from?” The question was 
addressed to us. It was obviously 
an important question. We would 
not reply flippantly. We would, 
in fact, give the matter a bit of 
study ourselves. But I studied a 
bit too long and it was my com- 
panion’s privilege to say, “It comes 
that way, from the, west, down 
over the woods.” 


“Good enough. Well, thanks 
boys.” Then the tall man tumed 
and re-entered his car. 

There was still too much mys- 
tery for unabashed inquiry, so we 
waited. We watched, as only 
children can watch. We saw the 
great grey trailer hauled onto the 
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lot. Then we saw the tall man get 
out of the car for another look. 

“Over here,” he said to the 
driver. “Put it lengthwise in this 
direction,” and he drew a long, 
imaginary line with a big sweep 
of his left arm. 


A Real Indian! 


By this time other children had 
arrived. And some of them, not 
so taken with the solemnity of the 
enterprise as we, rushed up to the 
tall man as he walked about and 
belabored him with questions. I do 
not recall that he answered many 
of them. He became a model of 
efficiency, directing his several 
men as they set themselves to the 
task of unloading the trailer. His 
words were few, even to his work- 
ers. But he had already spoken 
quite enough for one afternoon 
when he said to one inquirer, “I 
am Chief Greyfeather.” 


That was a splendid afternoon. 
Real Indians had come to our lot. 
A real Indian’s real trailer was se- 
cured there, broadside to the 
woods. And from the doors on the 
side that faced the lot, in only a 
few hours, wonders had come 
forth. There were folding chairs 
that the several men and one girl 
had set up in rows facing the trail- 
er. There were iron stands placed 
at intervals and connected with 
rope so as to make an enclosure 
of the place where all the chairs 
were. Even the trailer itself was 
transformed. When locks were un- 


locked, and bolts unbolted, and 
props set firm, and children chased 
away frequently enough, the trail- 
er became — a stage! 


Of course we would distribute 
hand-bills. Yes, sir. And of course 
we would be back that evening at 
eight for the first of many stupen- 
dous performances. 


By supper time every home pos- 
sessed of at least one small boy 
had the news. And every parent 
had been asked at least five times 
for the nickle that would admit a 
small boy (provided there was 
room enough for the adults) into 
the reserved seat section. 


Long before dark, the children 
were ready. Some had already 
tried to crash the reserved seat 
section without a nickle, and had 
been threatened with police action. 
Others were content to play catch- 
ers around the encampment, to 
stumble over guy wires, fall, and 
sit crying at the sight of bruised 
shins and scarred knees. Others 
fought for places on the little hills, 


‘and it was a luck boy who had a 


big fellow for a friend. The 
bushes on top lost many a 
leaf that evening, as one young- 
ster held like a snapping turtle to 
a branch, while another tugged at 
his belt to toss him off and claim 
his place. 


Then The Show 


Eventually, though, the show 
began. Chief Greyfeather intro- 
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duced himself, and made a pretty 
speech. Then “without further 
ado” he_ introduced his troupe. 
They were all, as I remember, 
world-renowned artists, _lately 
come from Europe where they 
sang, juggled, balanced, and tum- 
bled before all the Crown Heads. 
One was a girl, and we were too 
young then to wonder to whom, 
if anyone, she belonged. There 
were three other men besides the 
Chief. Then the show began. 


The men did a tumbling act. 
They balanced chairs. They and 
the girl performed on a tight-wire 
bicycle on a rig set up beside the 
stage. Then the Chief took over. 
He had made scientific experi- 
ments and had found that eighty 
per cent of the soap used in Amer- 
ican homes was wasted. Then, 
with the inherited wisdom of his 
frugal forefathers, he had set his 
mind to the problem. He had 
created, yes created, a soap that 
would resist waste! A simple ex- 
periment would demonstrate. 

“Lad, would you step up here. 
That’s right. Now wash your 
hands with this ordinary, nation- 
ally known soap, in this basin of 
water. That’s fine. Now rinse your 
hands in this water. Now. . . just 
a minute. Now! Wash your hands 
again, without touching the soap, 
in this fresh basin of water. Yes, 
just rub your hands _ together. 
That’s it. And there you have the 
proof, ladies and gentlemen. After 
washing his hands with regular 


soap, and rinsing them, there is 
still soap on them! 

“But now we will have another 
lad wash his hands with Grey- 
feather Economy Soap. That's 
right . . . step up, son. And we 
will see . . . the water right over 
there in the basin . . . that there 
will be . . . that’s fine, wash them 
with this soap . . . no waste at all. 
There will be no soap left on the 
boy’s hands when he rinses them 
after washing with Greyfeather 
Economy Soap.” 

And he was right. There was 
no soap left on the boy’s hands. 
But it did not then occur to us 
that the explanation probably lay 
in the fact that there was less 
soap in a bar of Greyfeather Econ- 
omy Soap than in a bar of ordin- 
ary soap. To us the demonstration 
was conclusive. However, since 
none of us had the price of a bar 
of the Chief’s soap, and since none 
of us relished the thought of 
owning a bar of soap, the troupe 
did not profit much from our con- 
victions. 

There Was More 


Besides, there was more to the 
show. The Chief himself baffled 
us with Chinese boxes, and 
cracked eggs that came out of a 
top hat whole again, and multi- 
plying balls, and disappearing 
sponges. Best of all, he took a flat 
porcelain drip-pan from a_ stove 
and blackened it with candle 


smoke. Then, with one finger and 
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a damp rag, he drew glorious 
winter scenes of log cabins in the 
woods and snow covered moun- 
tains. There was magic in the 
summer air that night. And later, 
as each home grew dark and 
children fell asleep, the great 
Chief Greyfeather worked himself 
into each tiny dream. 


Next morning a bit of the 
magic was gone, but it revived 
again at night. And in the days 
that followed the process contin- 
ued, with slightly less magic re- 
turning each time. Yet the magic 
might not have gone if only Grey- 
feather had hair. But the Indian 
chief was almost completely bald, 
and someone of us had read that 
Indians never got bald. It was a 
terrible discovery. We weighed its 
significance. Finally, with great 
earnestness, we resolved to place 
the problem squarely before the 
Chief. 

In a body we approached him. 
No one wanted to talk, and he 
himself did not sense the urgency 
of the situation. 

“Good afternoon, boys. I hope 
you fellows aren’t going to cause 
any trouble tonight.” 

“No, sir . . . I mean Chief,” 
someone said, “We never cause 
any trouble.” 


“Well, I just thought I'd men- 
tion it.” 

Someone nudged someone and 
whispered, “Ask him.” 

“No you.” 

“No you... 

“Oh, all right.” 

Someone else forced a cough, 
to cover the mumbling. Then one 
of the fellows said, “Chief, can we 
ask a question?” 

“Surely, son.” 

“Well, Chief, we were wonder- 
in’... if you're a real Indian, how 
come you're bald. Real Indians 
never get bald.” 

The Chief suddenly had other 
business to attend to, but he dared 
not go away without a reply. Over 
his shoulder he said, “I was gas- 
sed in the World War.” 

It wasn’t a bad try, really. I 
think we even believed the Chief, 
at least until we had watched the 
troupe pack up the chairs, fold 
the stage away, and drive the 
great grey trailer down the road 
and out of sight. But at night, as 
the summer waned, and a few 
small pioneers sat around a smoky 
fire in the woods above the lot, 
Chief Greyfeather seemed far less 
real than the Indians creeping in 
the darkness, with tomahawks 
raised and fingers itching for our 
scalps. 


In the little world in which children have their existence, 
whoever brings them up, there is nothing so finely perceived and 
so finely felt, as injustice —Charles Dickens. 


2,000 Strong 


Fans of Our Lady 


George Kelley 


JN a quiet spot on the University 

of Notre Dame campus, far 
from the stadium where tens of 
thousands cheer for Notre Dame 
on tangy Saturday afternoons, is 
a grotto dedicated to the Immac- 
ulate Conception. Here, each 
summer, several hundred men— 
fans literally of Notre Dame, Our 
Lady—gather to raise their voices 
in the Rosary, or mute them in 
prayerful meditation. 

This gathering is the Laymen’s 
Retreat, which has been held each 
August for 29 years. Each year, 
except when wartime restrictions 
made travel almost unpatriotic, 
the group of retreatants has 
grown, until the 1952 throng of- 
ficially numbered 1,400. There 
are business executives, profes- 
sional men and factory workers, 
politicians and clerks. There are 
some stooped with years, men who 
get around with canes, and young- 
sters who are proud that they have 
to shave every week. Arthritis or 
rheumatism may keep some of 
them off their knees physically; 
one lad was trundled to the Grotto 
on a stretcher for every confer- 


ence. The only common denomin- 
ator among these hundreds of men 
is their Faith. 

The men arrive on Thursday 
afternoon. As shadows across the 
campus grow longer, the stream of 
arrivals is heavier as retreatants 
pour in by auto, bus and taxi. 
They move into residence halls 
only recently vacated by summer 
school students, get acquainted, 
and then shed the world for three 
days. Newspapers and radios are 
banned (though the baseball 
scores do seem to trickle in), and 
hearts and thoughts are turned to- 
ward Our Lady and her Divine 
Son. 


Well Fed Physically Too 


Before six o’clock, the men are 
trooping toward the dining hall. 
They gather in the gothic door- 
ways or on the concrete plaza out 
front, and renew acquaintances 
which may go back through ten or 
twenty retreats. Finally, on signal, 
the throng moves into the huge 
dining halls, and the retreatants 
find places at the polished hard- 
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wood tables, to await the grace and 
their first meal together. 

Seminarians, with huge white 
aprons protecting their cassocks, 
serve. Then Father Michael A. 
Foran, C.S.C., retreat director, out- 
lines the procedure: daily Mass, 
frequent conferences, confessions 
at almost any hour, moderation in 
talk, and silence at meals. 


The services all center at the 
Grotto. Folding chairs fill the clear- 
ing in the grove facing the Grotto; 
overhead, branches almost meet, 
and give a lacy shade. Behind the 
evergreens which crown the Grotto 
rise the Presbytery, the apse of 
Sacred Heart Church, and finally 
the gleaming dome which has be- 
come the symbol of Notre Dame— 
and surmounting the dome, the 
golden statue of Our Lady. Here 
the men gather five or six times a 
day, for brief sermons, examination 
of conscience, the Rosary, and, in 
the evening, Benediction of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament. 

Surrounded by the trees and the 
older buildings of the university, 
the retreatants here are almost in 
a cloister, save for a light breeze 
from the lake at their backs. The 
only reminders of the world out- 
side are the airliners which fly 
close overhead, their pilots using 
the dome and its statue as land- 
marks while the men below ask 
Our Lady to guide their souls. 

The first conference is held 
Thursday evening. After a_ brief 
sermon—all are short—and Benedic- 


tion, it is announced that confes- 
sions will be heard in the church. 
Dozens of priests are there, and 
long lines form quickly at each 
confessional. The worn steps of 
the penitents’ boxes are worn still 
more as retreatant after retreatant 
seeks absolution, so that he may be 
ready to receive the Holy Euchar- 
ist each day of the retreat. 

At 10:10 p.m., bells ring in all 
the halls, and the “grand silence” 
begins, to last until Mass early the 
next morning. Lights blink out ‘n 
the rooms, and Our Lady keeps 
watch from her high station on the 
dome. 

Day Starts At 6:30 


The bells ring again at 6:30, a 
warning that there is half an hour 
until Mass begins. It is impossible 
to seat all the men in the church, 
so Mass is celebrated in several 
residence halls. Retreatants, who 
perhaps haven’t served Mass for 
many years, volunteer as acolytes 
—and take a ribbing later from 
their friends for a few slips here 
and there. All but a very few re- 
ceive Holy Communion the first 
day and every day, but even with 
the throngs at the altar, rail, Mass 
is over in time for breakfast at 
7:45. 

At meals all day Friday and 
Saturday, silence is imposed, for 
the ancient monastic custom of 
spiritual reading—made practicable 
in the huge dining halls by a most 
modern public address system. The 
meals are substantial and appetiz- 
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ing, and the spiritual food is good, 
solid nourishment as well. 

All day Friday and Saturday, 
too, there is exposition of the Bless- 
ed Sacrament. In Our Lady’s 
chapel, behind the apse of the 
church, the Holy Eucharist is en- 
throned on the famous Bernini 
altar, surrounded by the golden 
cherubs which Bernini carved. The 
kneeling benches in this chapel are 
hard, unpadded, but there are few 
vacant places during the day. The 
men throng there eagerly, to com- 
mune with their Lord, and to wor- 
ship him in the Holy Eucharist. 

Confessions still are being heard 
in the church, as some latecomers 
prepare for Holy Communion, and 
others seek more leisurely confes- 
sions at which they can talk out 
problems with the priests. 


Outdoor Way Of The Cross 

Each afternoon of the retreat, 
the men make the Stations of the 
Cross outdoors. Along the shore 
of one of the lakes are Stations of 
the Cross, bronze tablets, each un- 
der a simple wooden shelter, 
strung out for perhaps three-quar- 
ters of a mile, leading up to a little 
knoll, the Calvary. 

It is a memorable sight when 
more than a thousand men fol- 
low their Saviour’s progress from 
Pilate’s court to the tomb. They 
are spread out, over a cinder path, 
on the grass, and among the trees. 
Wearing business suits, sport 
clothes or slacks, they chant the 
sorrowful strains of the Stabat 


Mater as they move along. Led by 
a priest who must use a_ loud 
speaker to reach his throng, they 
recite the prayers of the Stations, 
genuflecting, rising, and kneeling 
on the cinder trail or rough ground. 
The more prudent carry papers or 
cardboad to protect their knees 
from cinders and stones, but even 
these can’t ward off stiff muscles 
from the unaccustomed kneeling. 

On Saturday, when more and 
more men have the chance to 
break away from their workday 
duties, the crowd swells. By Satur- 
day evening, perhaps 2,000 men 
are there for the solemn proces- 
sion, something none of them can 
ever forget. 

Candles border the drive leading 
from Sacred Heart Church down 
toward the lake, and around in to 
the Grotto. Shortly before dusk, 
nearly all the bells in the carillon 
seem to break out at once in a 
call to worship. The men line up, 
and each is given a candle. The 
candles along the drive are light- 
ed; then, in the deepening dusk, 
the procession begins: 2,000 men, 
each with a lighted candle, pre- 
paring the way for his Eucharistic 
Lord. 

The men move down the lane 
of lights, away from the church, 
and form a double line, while the 
seminary choir sings hymns which 
are interspersed with decades of 
the Rosary from the lips of the 
men in the line. As the last men 
in the procession pass through the 
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deuble line, the men forming the 
lines fall in behind them, to make 
an unending procession of men 
and lights to the Grotto. Following 
them come the priests and acolytes, 
lastly, under a processional can- 
opy, the celebrant carries the Holy 
Eucharist. 

In the Grotto, the chairs have 
been cleared, so that all the men 
can throng close. Each holding his 
candle, they form a sea of faces 
and lights as the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is borne to the altar for Sol- 
emn Benediction. Incense and 
voices rise toward the starlit sky 
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in the ancient ceremony of ador- 
ation and retreat resolutions. 

This is the climax of the retreat. 
Thereafter, it moves quickly to its 
close. Suitcases are packed that 
night. Mass comes early on Sun- 
day morning, for the Papal bless- 
ing is imparted; then comes break- 
fast. No more silence, no spiritual 
reading — eager conversation at 
the tables about what the retreat 
has meant. There are speeches by 
those who are inclined to speak; 
then the retreatants set out for 
a with body and soul refresh- 
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we're not planning to do anything 


with all this stuff, but we haven't had a week-end 


guest stay more than a couple of hours so far” 
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II’S FUN TO BE POOR ... if you 


Look for the Rosy Lining 


Anna Margaret Record 


FVERYBODY knows the dark 

side of poverty—the things done 
without, the struggle to feed and 
clothe a family on next to nothing. 
But I wonder why we don’t, some- 
times, look at the rosy lining. Be- 
cause, truly, there is one. 

After 33 years of modest living, 
I’ve come to one inescapable con- 
clusion: by making me one of His 
poor, God has been more than 
“good” to me; He has immeasur- 
ably blessed me! 

Like lots of families, during my 
childhood, we struggled through 
the depression on a very frayed 
shoestring. But the spontaneous 
memories I have of those days are 
not of cutting cardboard to fit a 
wornout shoe sole (though that we 
did, for many a pair of shoes, be- 
fore money could be spared for 
new ones), but of laughter as we 
made doughnuts and shook them 
in a sack of powdered sugar; of 
achievement the summer we fried 
“corn dodgers” on a little laundry 
stove in our back yard—fired with 
sticks and shingles and tiny bits of 
coal left from winter. We did this 


partly to save the expense of coal 
oil for the stove in the kitchen, 
and partly because it was fun. 

We picked berries for dual rea- 
sons, and never was a dessert more 
delicious than pie made of fresh 
wild strawberries. No one cele- 
brated Christmas more blightely 
than we, with candles in the win- 
dows of our big old house “to light 
the Christ Child on His way’; 
homemade candy; and ten cent 
store gifts bulging the faded, yard- 
high “Christmas Stocking,” hand- 
ed down for generations to make 
Christmas special. We were a 
closer-knit, more affectionate fam- 
ily because we were poor. 


We Were Nine 


The hours I spent (and, as I was 
the second oldest in a family of 
seven children, these hours were 
many) entertaining babies, bathing 
and dressing them, taking them on 
walks or picnics as they grew old- 
er, were delightful—most of the 
time. It is true that my sister and 
I had fewer free hours for play 
and less social life than most of 
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the girls we knew. (The sacrifice 
must have been much greater for 
my sister, who was a little older, 
much prettier, and less bookish 
than I). And once in a while we 
minded. But I can’t remember 
that we wasted many minutes re- 
gretting it—we hadn’t time! And in 
a family the size of ours, work was 
divided. No one was “tied” at 
home for lack of a baby sitter. And 
the experience J got as I grew up 
has been wonderfully reassuring 
to me as a mother. 


When money for amusement 
was scarce, we made our own. We 
invented plays and charades, play- 
ed cards with a battered, dog- 
eared old deck, in which most of 
the cards could be recognized 
from any angle, and, at night, 
read aloud books that the older 
half of the family enjoyed: Mother 
was an expert at fragile, delicate 
tatting; my grandmother at cro- 
cheting. I learned to tat, but nev- 
er learned the patience with which 
mother made her lovely doilies 
and collars; I also learned to cro- 


chet rag rugs, which, I suppose, | 


is the kindergarten stage of cro- 
cheting. I did learn one thing— 
and only one, in the field of sew- 
ing: I became expert at mending 
and darning, which for some rea- 
son I liked to do. 

We learned, also, to plan and 
cook meals on a minimum amount 
of money. My mother, sister, and 
I alternated Sundays. The person 
whose Sunday it was bought her 


groceries, supplemented them from 
the canned goods in the cellar, 
cooked and served dinner, and did 
the dishwashing afterward. For 
the next two Sundays she was free. 
My sister and I took considerable 
pride in stretching our slender sum 
and our slender skill (which rapid- 
ly grew with practice) to match 
mother in providing tasty meals 
for nine or ten people as the case 
might be. And our apprenticeship 
in squeezing a penny till the In- 
dian war-hooped has been—believe 
me!—invaluable in these days of 
soaring prices. 


Mother of Six 


In looking back, it seems to me 
that mother wisely provided achie- 
vements for us that, if not the 
ones we might then have select- 
ed, still gave us a sense of worth- 
while accomplishment and ade- 
quacy. It is next to impossible for 
a teen-age girl who can bake bread 
and pie crust that even her grand- 
mother compliments to feel com- 
pletely inferior to a prettier class- 
mate with newer clothes and mon- 
ey to spend as she wishes—if the 
pretty friend can’t boil water with- 
out scorching the kettle. 


Fortunately, my husband and I 
have six little stairsteps — after 
growing up in a family like ours, 
I wouldn’t be happy without a 
houseful of babies—and it can’t be 
entirely ill-fortune that we have to 
figure and cut corners to make 
ends meet. While I would accept 
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joyfully the $20,000 contest prize 
offered by.a flour company, or 
first prize in one of the popular 
soap contests, it isn’t really a hard- 
ship to do without luxuries we 
don’t need, and have never had. 


We don’t have to have a car— 
and don’t. (So far, we can’t afford 
one). We don’t have to have tele- 
vision—and don’t. (We can’t afford 
a television set, and gave up radio 
listening during Lent, thus prov- 
ing at least to ourselves that we 
don’t have to have radio, either!) 
Our enjoyment of these things, 
when we get them, may be keener 
because we had to wait a few 
years till they were possible. 


Regularly, I read an “expert” on 
advice to parents (usually I won- 
der why—why she’s an “expert,” 
and why I read her column), and 
regularly she hits the chord be- 
wailing the life of the child, par- 
ticularly the girl child, who has to 
wear hand-downs from an older 
sister or cousin. I’m sure you know 
the sad, sad tale as well as I do: 
this misunderstood maiden, humil- 
iated by cast-off clothing, will de- 
velop an inferiority complex, and 
perhaps always, all her life, doubt 
her own ability to succeed at any- 
thing. She'll be merely a carbon 
copy of her sister (let the fat tears 
fall with a plop), so, mothers, be 
sure you disguise said garments 
with new buttons, ribbons, and the 
like, if she really has to wear them 
and really can’t have a new ward- 
robe each time the moon changes. 


Poppycock! The author should 
have been in our home, during my 
childhood and adolescence. I eag- 
erly inherited my sister’s dresses, 
feeling that they had extra glamor 
because they had been hers. And, 
no, I wasn’t her little double. She 
had curly hair and big gray eyes, 
and won all the athletic cups, 
plaques, and ribbons sight, 
while I entered the college essay 
contests, wrote poetry, and by dint 
of midnight oil, maintained a 
place on the honor roll. 


False Pride 

All of us greeted boxes from rel- 
atives with sighs of bliss—it was 
just like a little Christmas. You 
see, in those days, no one knew 
that wearing other people’s clothes 
would blight a young person’s life! 
To this day, I wear my sisters’ 
clothes as they get new ones, and 
this offers several advantages, not 
the least being the undoubted fact 
that their taste is better than mine. 
My sense of style is almost non- 
existent — I'd go to church in 
a burlap bag if I had nothing bet- 
ter, and probably never realize 
that people were staring at me un- 
less somebody pointed it out. 

My children wear hand-downs, 
too, a necessity in a big family. 
But it’s also a chance, I think, to 
eliminate false pride and teach ap- 
preciation for the thoughtfulness 
of others. Is there any good rea- 
son why my daughter should mind 
wearing an attractive sweater or 
skirt offered by a friend, whose 
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child would be wearing it herself 
if she hadn’t outgrown it? In the 
same way, she sees her own 
clothes, too large for the next lit- 
tle girl, five years younger, passed 
on to someone else who can wear 
them while they are still pretty 
and still in style. I call such giv- 
ing and accepting, not charity of 
the bitter, better-than-thou type, 
but friendships, the true charity of 
understanding and love. 

Being poor has its small advan- 
tages; one comes upon them in un- 
expected crises. Last May we 
used the old fashioned fireplace in 
our living room. We love open 
fires, and we hoped to avoid the 
expense of more coal those chilly 
spring days. It’s an ill wind, you 
know ... and a March wind felled 
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a giant willow in our front yard. 
So there was our fuel. And the 
crisis came when I slid a pan of 
gingerbread batter into the oven 
of my electric range, and found 
it wasn’t heating at all. There was 
only one thing to do. We laid a 
row of bricks along the side of the 
fireplace (a large, smoke-stained 
fireplace, under hand-hewn tim- 
bers, that remembers fireplace 
cooking in the days it belonged to 
a cabin instead of to a house), rak- 
ed embers around them, and set 
the pan of gingerbread down to 
bake. And bake it did! My flimsy 
modern pan let it burn in the bot- 
tom, but I trimmed off the crust, 
and the cake was as feather-light 
as gas or electricity ever thought 
of producing]! 


Figuratively Speaking 


An average person eats six pounds of salt and 95 pounds of 
sugar each year. New Mexico has enough salt deposits to supply 


the Western Hemisphere for tho 
*. 


usands of years. 


About ten percent of the American people are now believed 
to live in trailers, with the number increasing 200,000 a year. 


Women now own 55 percent of the nation’s savings accounts, 
50 percent of the stocks, 44 percent of the public utilities; they 
.. inherit 68 percent. of all estates and buy 80 percent of all con- 


sumer goods. 


Approximately 2,300,000,000 passengers ride the New York 
City Transit System—subways, elevated lines and bus routes— 


annually. This is equivalent to the population of the world. 


When Death Comes Close 


So Also Does God 
Geraldine Hertz 


are young, if one measures 

” by years, but already we’re be- 
ginning to reap the infinite re- 
wards of parenthood. In the four- 
teen years of our marriage, there 
have been 10 children, of whom 
seven are still alive. Birth and 
death, though they seem common 
to our household, are never com- 
monplace. Birth is a wonderful 
thing, yes, but one can hardly call 
the death of a loved one a reward. 
And yet, at this stage of our own 
understanding, it seems to be one 
more step in our spiritual growth. 


Upon the death of our second 
twin scarcely two months after 


their birth and the death of the 


first one, a Catholic friend who 
works in the hospital wanted to 
comfort us, and murmured, “God 
must love you very much, to make 
you suffer so.” 


I’m afraid her words had little 
meaning at the moment. Mere 
words were unable to penetrate 
our wall of grief at that moment. 
But her words continue to echo 
and re-echo through our days. We 
know now, as we never knew be- 


fore, the importance of the spiritu- 
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al and corporal works of mercy 
concerning death. 

That grief can make one so sen- 
sitive to little niceties is impossible 
to understand fully, until one has 
flooded with sorrow, and listened 
to the kind words of sympathy 
that follow. They are not empty 
words, those words of kindness 
that are so hard to form. They 
cannot ease the grief, but they 
can keep it from turning into de- 
spair. One cannot despair when 
loving words and kind acts bring 
back again and again the wonder 
and the goodness that exist in very 
ordinary people. 

In an entirely new sense, we 
are beginning to feel that we know 
people, as we never did before. 
And of course to know them is to 
love them. As a result of this im- 
minence of death one suddenly 
sees a great many things in their 
true perspective. When death 
comes close, so also does God, pro- 
viding by the wonder of His Own 
presence, and through the mercy 
and goodness of friends, the 
strength, the stamina we need to 
see us through. 

We proceed with our lives, but 
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not quite as though nothing had 
happened. Something very im- 
portant has happened. A feeling 
of warmth permeates all our hu- 
man relationships now. It’s as 
though by losing our babies we 
= been given all mankind to 
ove. 

Looking upon the still, beautiful 
face of our baby in death the real- 
ization of the importance of the 
soul became a fact we want never 
to forget. Without the existence 
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of an immortal soul in the body 
even unkind words are impossible. 
How, then, can we ever feel 
abused or angry at another human 
being? The very life of him is a 
gift of God, and as such should be 
wondered at and admired. And 
if our enemies have so abused their 
beings as not to seem admirable, 
to respect the soul within them is 
the least we can do. It is in the 
very face of death that we learn 
the importance of the gift of life. 


Child Population 


The number of children under age 15 in our country in- 

creased by 8,000,000 during the 1940’s, the largest gain ever re- 
corded in a single decade. This very substantial addition 
brought the child population to the unprecedented high of 
41,000,000 at the time of the 1950 Census. In the 1940’s, for the 
first time in the history of the United States, the child popula- 
tion increased at a substantially higher rate than did the popu- 
lation as a whole, the rates of growth being 24.1 and 14.5 per- 
cent, respectively. 
' The marked increase in the child population between 1940 
and 1950 contrasted sharply with the large decrease experienced 
in the preceding decade. So rapid was the depletion in the 
population under age 15 during the 1930’s that the number of 
youngsters in our country was actually smaller in 1940 than in 
1920. In that 20-year interval, the child population decreased 
by two percent while the total population increased by 25 
percent.—Statistical Bulletin. 


For the Suspicious 


Suspicion is the sure road to misunderstanding.—Anon. 
He who is truly in peace never suspects others. But he who 
is ill at ease and discontented is disturbed by various suspicions; 
neither does he rest himself, nor let others rest.—The Imitation. 


It’s Not Like Ours 


The House in the Magazine 


Margaret Chivers 


RS. Sanders stretched out 

gratefully in the lawn chair 
under the maple tree, a magazine 
in her hand. This was her time of 
day, mid-afternoon with the work 
done, or rather, when she stopped 
working, and the children and 
Dave were not in evidence. As she 
opened her magazine, she thought, 
“I hope I can keep awake long 
enough to look at it,” and then was 
surprised out of a yawn by the 
colored pictures of a house inter- 
ior. 

“It certainly looks like our 
house. Of course, all ranch houses 
look something alike; lots of glass, 
panelled walls; but except that the 
drapes are green instead of wine, 
and the couch is beige instead of 
blue, why really the way it is ar- 
ranged, it might be our house. 
Even the furniture is placed like 
ours.” She frowned at the pictures. 

“I wonder why it looks so much 
nicer? Are the things more expen- 
sive? More distinguished?” 

Just as the yawn caught up with 
her, the answer came. The house 
in the magazine was orderly. 

Dreamily she studied the pic- 
tures. In the kitchen a bunch of 


artistically arranged carrots lay on 
the work table, but it was unthink- 
able that a sticky pan should be 
left soaking in that jewel of a 
sink. In the bedroom a frothy 
negligee was thrown with studied 
carelessness over a chair, but she 
couldn’t imagine anyone sitting on 
the bed. The living room was in 
perfect order. 

“I don’t think humans live 
there,” smiled Mrs. Sanders, and 
just as she drifted off to sleep, she 
murmured, “I'd like to see what 
my family would do to that house.” 


Like Ben Too 


She was not very surprised to 
see the kitchen door in the maga- 
zine picture open. A small boy en- 
tered. He was very like her Ben; 
in fact, he was her Ben. His hands 
were very muddy and so were his 
feet. He had been down by the 
creek again. 

He went to the sink and waved 
his hands briefly under a thin 
stream of water, then seemed un- 
able to find a towel. Kitchens in 
magazine pictures do not have 
used towels hanging limply from 
a convenient rod. So he wiped his 
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hands on his pants and finished 
with a furtive swipe at the cur- 
tains. Mrs. Sanders winced; they 
were fresh last week. 

Ben vanished from the picture. 
She scanned the magazine page. 
There he was in the shining, pas- 
tel-colored bath room, filling the 
wash basin. He drew from his 
pockets several rocks, crusted with 
mud and sand, and scrubbed them 
with a nail brush. 

Then he carried them, dripping, 
into the boys’ room with its red 
and brown linoleum which muddy 
boots would not hurt. Nor did 
they, for most of the mud had 
been left on the beige rug in the 
dining alcove on his way across it. 
The rocks were deposited in the 
center of the bed spread, and he 
climbed up beside them to sort 
and to gloat. 


And Joyce 


Mrs. Sanders’ wavering eyes 
focussed on the picture of the liv- 
ing room that she had thought so 
restful and uncluttered. But by the 
front door sat the dust mop; she 
had left it there herself, when a 
salesman had come, and then the 
phone had rung. And what was 
that on the mantel, throwing out 
of balance the careful composition 
of figurine and ivy? A letter Dave 
meant to answer; he insisted he 
would remember if it were left in 
plain sight. 

The door in the picture was 
thrown violently open and in 
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dashed her daughter Joyce. She 
crossed the room in two strides 
and was next seen in the dining 
alcove where she threw her library 
books on the table, jarring some 
water out of the centerpiece of 
garden flowers. 


Dazedly, Mrs. Sanders eyes fol- 
lowed her into kitchen. 
“Starved! Starved!” her mother 
knew she was crying as she seized 
from the refrigerator a jar of straw- 
berry jam and rummaged in the 
cabinet for peanut butter. The jam 
was left open on the sink, the cup- 
board door unclosed. Munching, 
she left the picture. 

Then Dave appeared, bringing 
groceries, which he spread over 
the work table. She followed his 
trip to the bath room, where he 
looked with distates at the gritty 
basin. 

“Get the cleaning cloth in the 
cupboard,” she tried to call, as she 
watched him reach for the nearest 
wash cloth, wipe out the bowl, and 
peer anxiously down the drain. He 
flung the blackened cloth on the 
edge of the tub, washed with 
much splashing of suds, thorough- 
ly messed up a towel that had 
been hanging with geometric pre- 
cision, monogram front, and dis- 
appeared with a brisk step that 
meant he was ready for the weeds 
in the vegetable garden. 

“I must get that mop out of the 
living room,” Mrs. Sanders thought 
fuzzily. But in that picture sat 
Joyce, by the radio. She was eat- 
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ing her sandwich, one leg over the 
chair arm. As she reached for the 
knob on the radio a large blob of 
jam hung suspended over the 
green upholstery of the chair. 

“Joyce!” shrieked her mother. 
“Look out! It’s falling! It’s fa-a- 
aling—” 

She woke with a shock, her own 
voice ringing in her ears. Around 
the corn rows in the garden ap- 
peared her husband’s startled face. 
Joyce came to the door, a sand- 
wich in her hand. Ben looked out 
of his bedroom window. 

“What’s the matter with 
mother?” he demanded. 

“I was asleep,” she admitted 
sheepishly. “I had a little night- 
mare. Ben, get those rocks off 
your bed. Put them in a box.” 

“O. K.” said Ben. “But gosh, if 
you were asleep, how did you 
know?” 

Mrs. Sanders was a good cook; 
she seldom had to call the family 
to supper more than once. When 
she set the steaming platter of 
corn on the cob in the center of 
the table that evening, they came 
without calling. 

Ben’s comic book was left where 
he had been lying on his stomach 
by the radio, and Dave dropped 
his paper by his chair. 

“Nobody picks things up around 
here, not even me,” thought Mrs. 
Sanders, surveying the disordered 
kitchen. She liked to concentrate 
on the food when cooking, and 
deal with the kitchen later. 


“Joyce,” she called sharply, “shut 
the cupboard door after you get 
the plates.” 


“Why?” said Joyce. 
‘Always A Mess’ 


“This house is always such a 
mess,” complained Mrs. Sanders. 
Her family glanced at her in sur- 
prise. It was not a happy start to 
a meal featuring the first sweet 
corn of the season, and she was 
glad to bow her head for the 
blessing. 


“Can Lloyd Turner come over 
tonight?” asked Ben. “We want to 
make the posters for the Scout 
show.” 


Mrs. Sanders had a vision of 
spilled paint and scraps of card- 
board. “He’s here so much. Can't 
you make the posters at his 
house?” 


“Mrs. Turner don’t like messes,” 
said Ben. 

“All she does is decorate,” said 
Joyce with scorn. “She’s always 
fussing around looking at scraps 
of stuff in different lights and 
sticking up a piece of wallpaper 
to see if she can ‘live’ with it. And 
one day Marcia Turner laid a li- 
brary book on the davenport and 
her mother had a fit because the 
book orange-colored and 
clashed. She made Marcia take ‘it 
out of the room.” 

“I don’t like to go there,” ad- 
mitted Dave. “Always afraid I 


might move my chair to an in- 


artistic angle. No wonder Jim Tur- 
ner spends so much time at the 
Elk’s Club.” 

“Mom, Lloyd Turner says he 
likes to come here. He can’t do 
anything at home.” 

Oh well, thought Mrs. Sanders, 
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it was rather late for reform and 
she wasn’t sure she wanted to, 
even if no editor ever put pictures 
of her house in his magazine. 

“You tell Lloyd to come any 
time he wants to,” she said warm- 
ly. “Our house is to live in.” 


‘The Accidental Candy’ 


One rainy day in the 1850’s, the head cook of a Philadelphia 
candy maker decided to make some caramels. Until air-con- 
ditioning came to their rescue, even the experts had trouble 
making candy when it rained because the dampness kept the 
candy from hardening properly. Because of this, the head cook 
let the caramels cook longer than he ordinarily did. 

When the candy hardened, it looked like anything but cara- 
mels. It wasn’t a bit chewy, but soft, and it was so finely crystal- 
lized that it broke easily. After inspecting the disappointing 
batch, all the head cook could say was, “Oh, fudge,” the latter 
a commonly used word of that time denoting dismay. 


As the cook uttered the expression, a delivery boy strolled 


into the kitchen. 


“Fudge, is it?” he repeated, and helped himself to a sample. 
“That’s an odd name for such a delicious candy as this!” 

So it was that a candy cook’s mishap on a rainy day about 
a century ago put a new word in the candy makers’ lexicon and 
a favorite candy on the market. 


And the Bean Consumption? 


Sailors in the United States Navy last year consumed 
36,000,000 gallons of coffee, or an average of 53 gallons per 


sailor. 


In any dispute between a husband and wife, it’s his word 


against thousands of her. 


Marriage and the Mass 


Both Imply Offering, Sacrifice and Communion 
Fr. Luke Missett, C.P. 


HAVE you ever thought that 

your marriage is like the Mass? 
Well it is. This is why the Church 
desires you to be married at a 
Nuptial Mass. She wants you to 
see a model of what your mar- 
riage implies. For marriage, like 
the Mass, implies three things: an 
offering, sacrifice, and a commun- 
ion. 

First, as regards the offering. 
The offering of Christ in the Mass 
is the same as the one He made 
on Calvary. For the Mass is the 
continuation of the sacrifice of Cal- 
vary. Christ continues to offer 
Himself through the hands of His 
priests. 


On Calvary’s heights, the offer- 
ing which He made of Himself 
was entirely free; Christ was not 
killed; He was not murdered; He 
voluntarily laid down His life. The 
executioners would have had no 
power to put Him to death unless 
He freely offered Himself. When 
He was seized and bound in the 
garden He could have snapped 
the cords as if they were spiders’ 
webs. He could have slipped 
through the hands of His enemies 


like a shadow as He did on pre- 
vious occasions. But no, He al- 
lowed Himself to be taken and 
bound, to be scourged and crown- 
ed and finally to be crucified. St. 
Paul very tersely sums up this 
point when he says: “He was of- 
fered because He willed it.” 


Must Be Voluntary 


Like Our Lord’s offering in the 
Mass, your offering in marriage 
must be completely voluntary. 
Your donation of yourself to one 
another must be free. If fear or 
force takes away your freedom, 
there is no marriage. You must 
offer yourself because like Christ, 
you will it. Your offering implies 
the willingness to merge your lives, 
the willingness to embrace the 
hardships and difficulties which 
the union of two lives implies. 

As the hard shelled grains of 
wheat must be crushed and brok- 
en down before they are ready to 
be made into bread, so the hard 
shell of your  self-centeredness 
must be crushed before you are 
ready for the offering of marriage. 

Marriage implies more than a 
willingness to live together. It im- 
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plies a willingness to be of one 
body, of one mind, of one heart, 
of one will with your partner. Be- 
fore marriage, you lived an in- 
dividual life. After marriage you 
must live a family life. Be- 
fore marriage you thought in 
terms of self. After marriage you 
must think in terms of your spouse 
and of the children God may give 
you. 

The offering of marriage means 
the willingness to lose your ident- 
ity that you may become one in 
Christ with your husband or wife. 
In the instruction which was read 
to you on the day of your wed- 
ding, the idea of voluntary offer- 
ing is expressed very beautifully. 
“And so you begin your married 
life by the voluntary and com- 
plete surrender of your individual 
lives in the interest of that deeper 
and wider life which you are to 
have in common. Henceforth you 
will belong entirely to each other; 
you will be one in mind, one in 
heart, and one in affection.” 

Prompted By Love 


However, your offering must 
not only be complete and volun- 
tary, but like Christ’s offering in 
the Mass, it must be prompted 
by love. It was not personal am- 
bition, or renown or glory that 
moved Christ to embrace the cross. 
No, it was love. And it is love 
that leads Him to renew this of- 
fering each day in the Mass. Love 
for whom? For you. It was love 


that led Him to offer Himself as 
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a victim for your sins. It was love 
that led Him to offer Himself as 
the price to be paid for your res- 
toration to God’s grace and friend- 
ship. 

But Christ’s offering was 
prompted not only by His love for 
you but also by His love for His 
eternal Father. “I have come 
down from heaven,” He said, “not 
to do My will but the will of Him 
that sent Me.” 


And again, “My meat is to do 
the will of Him that sent Me that 
I may perfect His work.” 

Our Lord desired to make up 
to His eternal Father for the in- 
sults and injuries that He had re- 
ceived from the hands of ungrate- 
ful men. Christ’s external offering 
of Himself was merely the sign of 
His interior offering—His love for 
His eternal Father. Just as the 
ring which a young man gives to 
his fiancee is an external expres- 
sion of his love, so Christ’s offering 
of Himself on Calvary and in the 
Mass is an external expression of 
His love for His eternal Father and 
for you. 

Like Christ’s offering in the 
Mass, your offering in marriage 
must be prompted by love — love 
for your spouse and love for God. 
First, you should offer yourself to 


your partner not because you de- 


sire his companionship or the se- 


curity that he will give you. These 
motives are not bad but they are 


selfish ones. You should offer 
yourself to your partner because 
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you. love him. And love means 
desiring the well-being of another. 
You should offer yourselves that 
you may help each other physical- 
ly, mentally, socially, spiritually. 
Like Christ’s offering in the Mass, 
your offering of yourselves should 
be prompted by true love—by a 
sincere desire for the welfare of 
the other party. 
There’s Sacrifice Too 


However, your offering, like that 
of Christ, should be prompted not 
only by your love of your partner 
but also by love of God. You 
should offer yourselves in marriage 
that you may promote God’s glory, 
that you may cooperate with Him 
in fashioning living human beings 
who will praise Him for all eter- 
nity. 

You and your spouse should, as 
it were, loan your bodies to Christ 
that He may generate children 
through you. You should offer 
yourselves to the service of Christ 
that you may help Him build up 
His Mystical Body which is the 
Church. You should offer your- 


selves in marriage that you may be 


united with Christ. For marriage 
is a sacrament and the purpose of 
every sacrament is to increase the 
bond of union between you and 
Christ. 

However, marriage and_ the 
Mass imply more than an offering; 
they both imply sacrifice. In the 
Mass, Christ sacrifices Himself for 
you daily, When you are at Mass, 
it is the very same as if you were 


beneath the Cross of Christ on 


Calvary. For it is the same Jesus. 
Christ who through the hands of 


His priests offers His eternal Fa- 
ther, His Body and His Blood, His 
love and obedience. There is only 
this difference—the Mass is an un- 
bloody presentation of the bloody 
sacrifice of the cross. Christ does 
not die again in the Mass; but His 
death is symbolized by the sep- 
arate consecration of the bread and 
the wine—which is a symbol, a 
figure of the separation of His 
Blood from His Body. 

Our Lord’s sacrifice for you did 
not cease when He was taken 
down from the cross. He contin- 
ues to sacrifice Himself for you 
daily in the Mass. He is continual- 
ly making Himself a Victim for 


you; offering Himself in reparation - 


for your sins; beseeching His 
heavenly Father to bestow upon 
you the graces that you need. 

In the Mass Christ gives you an 
example of what your love in mar- 
riage should be like. It should be 
unselfish; it should be generous. 
Just as Christ gives and sacrifices 
Himself daily for the welfare’ of 
His Church, you should give and 
sacrifice yourself, for your family, 
your little Church. 

Two Kinds of Love 


Briefly there are two kinds of 
love — the love of desire and the 
love of friendship. By the former, 
you love for your own sake; by 
the latter you, love for the sake of 


others. In both there is sacrifice. 


By the love of desire you sacrifice 
others. How many a wife has sac- 
rificed her husband’s career, his 
happiness, his very soul just to 
satisfy her selfish desires. And how 
many a husband has dragged his 
wife into the mires of sin just to 
satisfy his selfish desires. By the 
love of friendship, you sacrifice 
yourself, This is what Christ did 
for you on Calvary. This is what 
He does for you daily in the Mass. 
This is what you should do daily 
in marriage. 

You must place on the altar of 
sacrifice your desire for expensive 
clothes. You must be willing to 
give up the idea of purchasing 
those expensive dresses which you 
desire but which you really don’t 
need that your husband may be 
able to purchase the suit that he 
really does need. You must be will- 
ing to forego costly dinner and 
theater parties or trips that you 
may save enough money to build 
yourselves a little Church—a home 
to shelter your family. You must 
sacrifice your desire for television 
or a car in order that you may 
have a child instead. You must be 
willing to embrace the difficulties, 
the inconveniences of pregnancy 
that you may present God and 
your husband with a son or daugh- 
ter. Love implies unselfishness—a 
giving of oneself, a sacrificing of 
oneself for the welfare of the other. 

However, if your love is going 
to be like the love of Christ in the 
Mass, it must not only be unself- 
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ish, it must be generous. You must 
give without counting the cost. 
Sometimes the sacrifice will be 
great; sometimes it will be small. 
But if you really love, you will not 
bargain or count the cost. Like 
Christ’s love, your love should be 
generous. . 

On Calvary’s heights Christ 
gave Himself to you with utter 
lavishness. He could have re- 
deemed you with a single drop of 
His Blood. But what would have 
satisfied divine justice did not sat- 
isfy the love of Christ for you. He 
gave every drop of His precious 
blood. He made superabundant 
satisfaction for your sins. He want- 
ed to prove His love for you so 
He gave His very all. His sacrifice 
was life itself. For Christ love 
means a complete giving. 

Love Must Be Generous 


Like Christ’s love on Calvary 
and in the Mass, your love for 
your partner and children must be 
generous. If you start insisting on 
rights in marriage, the spirit of 
love is going to depart. For the 
fire of love is kept alive only with 
the fuel of sacrifice and generosity. 
Build your marriage on a basis of 
love not on a basis of justice. 
Don’t measure out your love. Don’t 
hold back or wait till your partner 
comes half way. If you are willing 
to go only half way, you have not 
the spirit of Christ in the Mass 
which is a total giving. 

Strive to think of the welfare 
of your partner and children even 
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before your own welfare. When- 
ever possible generously yield to 
the wishes of your spouse if this 
can be possibly done without of- 
fending God. Ten cents worth of 
giving can often buy a million 
dollars worth of peace and happi- 
ness. Remember generous love be- 
gets generous love. 
Perfecting Union 


The third thing that Mass and 
marriage have in common is that 
both imply a Communion or per- 
fecting union. After offering up 
your gift to God in the first part of 
the Mass, the Eternal Father sends 
you a gift in return. He sends His 
only begotten Son to you under 
the form of bread that He might 
become the food of your soul. 
Christ comes to you in Holy Com- 
munion that He may make you 
better, that He may assist you in 
conquering your faults, that He 
may help you grow in grace and 
union with God. 

Just as Christ perfects you 
through union with Him in the 
Eucharist so you and your partner 
should perfect one another 
through the sacred union of mar- 
riage. You should help each other 
to grow daily in the likeness of 
Christ. You should help each other 
climb to God. 

Husbands and wives are sup- 
posed to be helpmates to each 
other. They are supposed to assist 
each other in their journey to God. 
Yet at times we find husbands and 
wives dragging each other down 


into the mire of sin. How many 
wives have been responsible for 
their husbands’ stunted spiritual 
growth. In their inordinate desire 
for luxuries, they force ther hus- 
bands to devote all their time to 
money getting. These wives bad- 
ger their husbands with inoppor- 
tune suggestions of how to get a 
promotion or how to cut a success- 
ful social figure. They never think 
of suggesting that possibly it 
would be better if they received 
the sacraments more frequently or 
said the rosary together each eve- 
ning. How many husbands have 
forced their wives to stoop to per- 
versions of nature because of their 
unwillingness to have children. In 
all these cases, the marriage union 
instead of becoming a perfecting 
one becomes a destroying one. 

Speaking of the nature of con- 
jugal union, Pius XI in his en- 
cyclical says that “marriage must 
have as its primary purpose that 
man and wife help each other day 
by day in forming and perfecting 
themselves in the spiritual life, so 
that through their partnership they 
may advance more and more in 
virtue and above all that they may 
grow in true love of God and their 
neighbor.” From these words of 
the Pope, it is evident the com- 
munion of lives in marriage should 
be like communion with Christ in 
the Mass. It should be a perfecting 
union. 


The Mass is the clue to the un- 
derstanding of marriage. For both 
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marriage and the Mass imply the Both imply a perfecting union 
same things. Both imply a volun- ‘through the commingling of lives. 
tary offering that is motivated by Model your marriage on the Mass. 
love of God and love of one’s If you do, your marriage will be 
neighbor. Both imply sacrifice— a successful one. Furthermore, it 
that is generous, unselfish love. will be a very happy one. 


Public Gluttony 


Even a cursory perusal of the public prints would indicate 
that there are people in this world who appear to have never 
heard of the sin of gluttony, or having heard of it, conclude that 
it doesn’t fit their public displays of over-eating. 

Typical instances of this gluttony-in-public: 

A woman in Egham, England, whe ate 33 sausages in five 
minutes! 

A man in Cairo, Egypt, who -_ 36 hard-boiled eggs in 23 
minutes, but had to quit after his 46th, fourteen shy of his goal 
of 60! 

A steel worker in Worcester, Mass., who ate 50 meatballs 
in an hour and 20 minutes—to win a $10 wager! 

A man in Bellevue, Wash., who ate 337 steamed clams in 
ten minutes to win “the international clam-eating contest.” 
(Bellevue Hospital in New York has a ward which gets people 
who do less-silly things!) 

A man in Berlin, Germany, won a macaroni-eating contest 
(wouldn’t Italy countenance it?) by consuming more than two 
pounds of the food in four and one-half minutes! 

The misguided adults who inveigled a group of young Negro 
boys in Memphis, Tenn., with their: hands tied behind their 
backs, to plunge their faces into banana cream pies to see who 
could eat the most! 

A doctor with whom we discussed this, conversationally, 
quickly had a professional reaction. People who consume prodi- 
gious amounts of food at one sitting, he said, run the risk of 
seriously impairing their digestive apparatuses by overtaxing © 
them. He also pointed out that such foods as clams, sausages, 
hard-boiled eggs, etc. are less easy to digest than other foods, 
thus enhancing the danger. 

Participants in contests of public gluttony please notice.— 
T. J. M. 
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Some Symptoms of 


A Disease Called Secularism 


HAT disease called “secularism” 

is sneaking into Catholic homes 
because families just don’t recog- 
nize it. 

It comes under a lot of disguises 
—including “smartness and sophis- 
tication” — but secularism is “a 
greater threat to Catholicism than 
anti-Catholic mobs, prejudice or 
even formal persecution,” states 
Dr. John J. Kane of the University 
of Notre Dame. 

Recently addressing students of 
Our Lady of Cincinnati College, 
he outlined three symptoms of sec- 
ularism as it infects U. S. family 
life: 

1.) Romantic love, which he de- 
scribed as “a temporary neurosis” 
and a “delicious delirium” result- 
ing often in the marriage of two 
strangers after a courtship carried 
on “against the unreal background 
of commercialized entertainment.” 

2.) Mixed marriage, which he 
called a “by-product of secularis- 
tic romantic love.” Dr. Kane 
stated that questionnaires have re- 
vealed that “over half of the boys 
and girls in Catholic colleges indi- 
cate a willingness to marry across 
religious lines.” 


8.) A prayer shortage, which has 
been evidenced in a recent survey 
of Catholic children in first grade. 
Only one-third of them knew the 
Our Father, less than one out of 
six knew grace at meals, and one 
out of three knew the story of the 
Nativity, Dr. Kane said. 


He called the amount of prayer 
that is done in a family “one of 
the most important indices” of 
whether the home is Christian or 
secular. 


Many Catholic families are suc- 
cumbing to “a changed value sys- 
tem which places material well- 
being as first among men’s values,” 
he stated. “This is secularism.” 


His suggestions for combating 
it: “Our parishes must become 
community centers for our Cath- 
olic people . . . The plight of the 
Catholic family is worsened when 
it feels itself alone in the struggle 
against secularism.” 

Dr. Kane urged the students to 
combat secularism to the limit of 
their personal ability in commun- 
ity, national and international life, 
and to make their parishes “islands 
of sanctity in a sea of secularism.” 


TRAVEL CAN BE FUN, but 


Give Me 


A Home 


Bertha Grimes 


*¢|SN'T it exciting to travel as 

much as you do?” an acquain- 
tance asked me recently, and then 
went on to add, “I’ve lived here 
all my life and oh, how I wish we 
could just pack up sometime and 
skip around the country like oth- 
er people!” 

To which all I could answer 
was, “Don't!” After over thirty 
years of “skipping,” I have a deep- 
seated envy of people who have 
somehow managed to stay in one 
place and take root. 

My father was a traveling man. 
Before I was twenty, we had 
moved the family’s grand piano 
and lived in as many different 
towns, I had gone to ten different 
schools and had so often been call- 
ed “that new girl in the neighbor- 
hood” that I had forgotten my own 
name. I had seen the grand piano 
moved in via stairway, elevator 
shaft and bay window, and left 
more toys behind than most child- 
ren owned in a lifetime. I was, by 
then, ready to settle down. 

In my search for a husband, I 
viewed the local bank teller, a 


farmer, and the grocery delivery 
boys from three different estab- 
lishments, before meeting an en- 
gineer who had stopped briefly at 
the nearby air base in answer to 
a call from Uncle Sam. Before he 
left, I had packed my suit case 
once more, signed a marriage li- 
cense and forgot my earnest in- 
tention to wed a man who was 
permanently located in a little 
vine-covered cottage. In the ensu- 
ing ten years we have covered the 
width and breadth of the United 
States! 


It’s Fun, But 


This is not to say that I haven't 
enjoyed my years of travel. There 
have been many interesting sights 
along the way, many new and ex- 
citing experiences, and the love of 
an exceptionally wonderful hus- 
band for whom, reluctantly, I 
would travel to the “ends of the 
earth,” 

But all the while, I’ve harbored 
a longing to land in one spot, scat- 
ter my worldly possessions about 
that vine-covered cottage, plant 
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my tulip bulbs for the last time 
and look about for a_ lasting 
friendship or two. 


I would like to see my six- 
year-old son, Bill, start school with 
a group of friends, and graduate 
from high school with the same 
group. I would like to see him go 
into college with a few long-stand- 
ing friends and graduate from col- 
lege with them. I would like to 
see him come “home” for class re- 
unions and celebrate homecoming 
festivities, meet old familiar faces 
and revive old memories. All of 
which I have missed, and missed 
terribly. 


There is a lot to be said for the 
knowledge and experience that 
can be gained from constant trav- 
el. We have seen the capitols of 
nearly every state in the Union, 
crossed the Potomac, Missouri, 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and 
lost two dollars on the games at 
Las Vegas. 


We have seen Niagara Falls by 
day and night. We have thrown 
snowballs in the summer in Mon- 
tana and sun-bathed in California 
during the winter, shivered in 
twenty degree below zero weath- 
er when north of the Mason-Dixon 
line and sweltered at ninety above 
when south of it. 

We have learned how to order 
seafood in the north Atlantic 
states, avocado salad in California 
and cornbread in the south. We 
can cite the most comfortable mo- 


tels from coast to coast on three 
national highways and can heart- 
ily recommend the home-style 
breakfast of pure cream, hot cof- 
fee, fresh butter, home-made sau- 
sage and pancakes at the little 
hotel in Cody, Wyoming. 


Housing Is A Problem 


But even though it is exciting 
and inspiring, I fear that the 
greatest inspiration I’ve received 
from our travels is a strong urge 
not to. It has its problems, first 
and foremost of which is, of 
course, housing. 

We have lived upstairs, down- 
stairs, in apartments, houses, ho- 
tels and spare rooms. We have 
been faced continually with “Ad- 
ults only” listings, to the point that 
when our present landlord wel- 
comed us, child and all, young 
Bill exclaimed in an awed voice. 
“Gosh, Mom, are children AL- 
LOWED here?” 


In the past few years, we have 
moved so fast and so often that 
once, after having just unpacked 
our belongings in one apartment, 
I was called to leave my husband 
and rush to my mother’s side when 
she was seriously ill. Eight weeks 
later, when she had begun to re- 
cuperate, I returned to my hus- 
band, but in a house, not an apart- 
ment, and in a completely differ- 
ent town. 

Imagine my surprise to leave 
one home and return to another. 
My husband had packed and 
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moved five rooms of furniture, 
drapes, dishes, clothing and sun- 
dries. With the exception of a few 
broken dishes, the drapes having 
been hung in the wrong rooms and 
a few lost sundries for which I am 
searching to this day, he had done 
an exceptional single-handed job! 


We have lived in the city, in 
the village, in the country, and on 
both the “right” and “wrong” sides 
of the tracks. One year we lived 
near a shopping center, where I 
could pick up my groceries at will 
and with little or no advance plan- 
ning. The following year, we were 
ensconced behind the barbed-wire 
confines of an Army Arsenal, ten 
miles from the nearest grocery 
store, and it was necessary to plan 
my meals and do my shopping for 
a week at a time. I learned how 
to do it, but our meals often lack- 
ed many a finishing touch and 
my efforts to provide a balanced 
diet with missing staples would 
startled the average Epi- 
curean! 


In The Wildwoods 


For a while, I loved the idea 
of living in the wildwoods. We 
planted a garden of fresh vege- 
tables, but the deer and rabbits 
which abounded the area ravished 
every single tiny green sprout be- 
fore it could produce anything for 
our table. The only food we real- 
ized from our garden was green 
onions, and to this day, Bill’s fav- 
orite meal is an onion sandwich! 


The raccoons raided our gar- 
bage can nightly, generously scat- 
téring the contents about the yard, 
a skunk invaded our basement 
with most disastrous results, and 
a large buck with his three does 
insisted on grazing in the yard 
every afternoon so that Bill could 
not go out to play. Every attempt 
on my part to frighten the animals 
away failed miserably. That buck 
was a big brute that knew from 
the beginning he had absolutely 
nothing to fear from this puny hu- 
man female. 


One of our apartments, upstairs 
in a private home, afforded such 
perfect acoustics that I could sit 
in my living room and hear, with 
no effort, the terrific arguments of 
the landlord and landlady on the 
first floor. I spent many an en- 
lightening afternoon recording ver- 
batim records in shorthand, to 
read to my husband over the din- 
ner table in the evening. Since the 
couple hated each other like poi- 
son and made no effort to hide 
the fact, the battle transcriptions 
were often lusty, to say the least. 


A Lonely Boy 


Bill has alternately had a wealth 
of playmates and none at all. His 
only pets have had to be confined 
to goldfish, which obligingly ex- 
pire before moving time, or, if 
still disgustingly healthy, can eas- 
ily be “overlooked” at the last 
moment and left for the next ten- 
ant who is generally moving in 
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by the time our heels depart the 
doorsteps. 

There is never a guarantee, on 
making a new move, that we will 
find a place with convenient 
laundry facilities. I have washed 
the family linen in many an odd 
location, sometimes in a basement, 
laundry room, back porch, or bath- 
tub. Sometimes I have a yard in 
which to hang a clothesline, and 
more often than not, my husband 
and I spend the greater part of 
our lives ducking under line in 
the kitchen, hallways, living room 
and any other available space. We 
have eaten under, slept under and 
played Bridge under many a wash- 
ing. 

We have many hundreds of ac- 
quaintances, but have picked up 
very few lasting friendships along 
the way. My Christmas card list 
is a most confused mess of foot- 
notes and strike-outs. In order that 
we not lose complete touch with 
our relatives and good friends, I 
have to mail my cards early every 
year in order that friends can use 
our latest address. Many of the 
cards we receive arrive a month 
after Christmas with two and three 
forwarding addresses scrawled ov- 
er the face of the envelope. 


Just Transients! 


My husband, as an engineer, is 
a professional man. We are both 
college-educated, we dress neatly 
and so far as we can see, are neith- 
er ugly nor socially repulsive. And 


yet, to landlords and neighbors 
alike, we are “transients,” an ex- 
pression that I have come to 
loathe immensely in that it im- 
plies to many people that we are 
in a social class of very low de- 
gree. It automatically disqualifies 
us from renting the better homes, 
for the average landlord (and I 
can’t honestly blame them) pre- 
fers to rent to permanently located 
personnel, rather than to trans- 
ients. It also puts a quick squelch 
on any social ambitions which we 
may harbor. Being strictly female, 
I anticipate with each new move 
that possibly here, or there, I will 
be welcomed into some new social 
group. But I am constantly met 
with the one leading question 
which immediately seems to put 
me out of the running, socially, 
and that is, “Are you going to be 
with us . . . long?” 

I must confess that on occasion, 
I have lied in my teeth and in 
desperation, answered the ques- 
tion in the affirmative for the sake 
of enjoying at least a few months 
of feminine association. 


These difficulties, however, are 
of minute consequence compared 
to the greater trouble we have in 
establishing ourselves with a doc- 
tor in first one town, and then an- 
other. The average doctor in this 
day and age will see his steady 
patients first, and the transients 
will be worked in, if at all, in a 
matter of days, or even weeks. 

I live in deathly fear that in 
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case of a serious illness or calam- 
ity, we will sometime suffer acute- 
ly from the lack of a family phys- 
ician. One of our first actions, 
therefore, upon making a new 
move, is to locate a physician and 
make a few office calls for the 
simple check-ups which will est- 
ablish our names on the records 
as official patients. But getting an 
appointment for that first check- 
up is often a long, tedious pro- 
cess. 


Want To Be Together 


People have asked me why I 
don’t stay in one town and let my 
husband travel on without me. 
For the sake of friendships and 
Bill's uninterrupted education, I 
have at times been sorely tempted 
to do just that. But I maintain 
that a son needs his father, that 
we all need each other, which to 
me is sufficient answer, in a nut- 
shell. 

Our dishes, clothing, linen and 
my few pieces of bric-a-brac, the 
latter of which although a nuisance 
always seem to make me feel at 
home in a new place, are cut to 
a minimum. We take with us just 
exactly what we need, with very 
few spares. My packing has be- 
come automatic, so that I can 
pack a houseful of furniture with 
my eyes closed and one arm tied 
behind my back. 

The first item that disappears 
when we receive our orders to 
transfer, is anything “loose and 


not vital.” This refers to books, 
bric-a-brac, pictures and my Sun- 
day tablecloths. Next on the list 
are extra clothing, cooking uten- 
sils, toys, rugs and shoes. With 
these items disposed of, it is then 
a simple matter to pack the neces- 
sities at the last moment, eat din- 
ner out and take off for the next 
location. 


Items that we need for initial 
housekeeping are carried on a 
small trailer and the furniture and 
less essential boxes follow later, by 
van. 

Unpacking is simply a matter 
of the same procedure in reverse. 
Once my favorite few knickknacks 
have been set forth in prominent 
view, some of Bill’s toys and my 
husband’s slippers have been un- 
packed, the place, suite or “joint” 
as the case may be, assumes an 
air of familiarity and becomes, for 
the time being, home. 

Sometimes we use all of our 
own furniture, often none of it 
whatsoever. There have been times 
when our rather modernistic 
pieces have brazenly supplement- 
ed the landlady’s antique monstro- 
sities, creating a wierd effect to 
say the least. We have scrubbed, 
scraped, wallpapered, varnished, 
waxed and painted walls and 
woodwork in nearly every dwell- 
ing, since very few of our land- 
lords have been willing to redec- 
orate, much less even sweep out 
after previous tenants. While my 
taste in color may not satisfy the 
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professional decorator, it has been 
my whim to paint every dining 
room we have had, a light choco- 
late. I have left a string of choco- 
late-colored dining rooms from one 
coast to the other, much to the 
probable horror of succeeding ten- 
ants! 


Let’s Settle Down 


We yearn, of course, for the 
day that we can stop traveling. 
The average engineer needs to ac- 
quire about ten years of varied 
experience to qualify for the 
“ideal” permanent position. Once 
he has acquired this experience, 
however, he can generally locate 
in one area and do very well for 
himself. We feel that it won't be 
long now, that our days of travel 
are nearly over. 

Our house plans are in order, 
the blueprints have been folded 
and bent, and smudged and be- 
penciled over and over. The tulip 
bed has long since been laid out 
on the plans and nothing has been 
overlooked, from a workshop for 
my husband to a house for the 
dog that Bill will have some day. 

We will probably sit in the yard 
in the summertime and grow fat 
and lazy, and I will no doubt 
complain about the neighbor’s 


One weakness of public opinion is that too many people 


will only express it privately. 


Church is one place where people seem to forget the depre- 


ciated value of the dollar. 


children over-running my tulip 
bed and be furious at Mrs. X for 
beating me to a bargain at the 
local emporium. 
But when we walk down the 
street, people will say, “Hello,” 
and call us by name. The ladies 
at church will call me something 
besides, “Mrs. what-was-that- 
name-again?” and Bill will be 
known simply as “Bill” instead of 
the “new boy in class.” 
We will acquire a foursome for 
Bridge and buy a set of golf clubs. 
I will bake cookies for the church 
bazaar and my husband will pro- 
bably disappear for bi-weekly 
poker games with the “boys.” The 
packing boxes and trunks will be 
disposed of, never again to serve 
as disguised tables and window 
seats and we'll turn the trailer up- 
side down for Bill and his friends 
to use as a little boys’ club house. 
In years to come, we will pro- 
bably have our restless days and 
spend many an hour reminiscing 
about the things we’ve seen and 
places we've lived, before we be- 
came tied down with a yard to 
mow, a garden to weed and a 
mortgage to meet. We may even 
feel a touch of nostalgia for the 
open road now and then. 
But . . . not much. 


The Family 
Apostolate 


Social and Family Life: 


Steps toward economic unity in 
Europe should be accompanied by 
efforts to develop a “truly social 
life” and to foster the healthy de- 
velopment of the family, His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII declared in a 
recent talk to 3,500 Italian work- 
ers. 


“Without doubt,” Pope Pius 
said, “the advantages of a Euro- 
pean economy do not consist 
simply in a unified, extended area 
in which a so-called mechanism 
of the market would regulate pro- 
duction and consumption. It is 
even more important to aim, not 
only at the construction of a Eur- 
opean economy, within the limits 
of competition, but also at the 
stabilization of a truly social life 
and at a healthy development of 
the family from one generation to 
another.” 


“Only thus,” the Pontiff added, 
“can people with abundant famil- 
ies — such as in Italy — bring to 
European economy the important 
contribution of their richness in 


manpower and their potential for 
consumption.” 


Mixed Marriages: 


Are Catholics who attend Cath- 
olic high schools less likely to 
marry non-Catholics than those 
who do not? Apparently so, ac- 
cording to a survey made by the 
Chancery of the Cincinnati arch- 
diocese and interpreted by the 
school office. The nearly 1,000 
Catholics in the diocese who en- 
tered mixed marriages in 1952, 
were pretty equally divided be- 
tween those who had been edu- 
cated in Catholic high schools and 
those who hadn’t. But since far 
more Catholics in this See go to 
Catholic high schools than go to 
others, the survey was said to in- 
dicate that Catholic high school 
students for the most part go on 
to marry Catholics. 

The question of the influence 
of Catholic education on the mix- 
ed marriage problem came up 
when it was noted that 35 per cent 
of the marriages performed by 
Catholic priests in the archdiocese 
in 1951 were mixed. That figure 
compares with a national one of 
only 28 per cent. 


While it was pointed out that 
the results of the survey repre- 
sented tentative conclusions rather 
than absolute facts, the evidence 
indicated rather clearly that Cath- 
olics who have at least some 
Catholic high school education are 
less likely to marry non-Catholics 
than those who do not. 
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Obscene Books Immoral, 
Unpatriotic: 

Ninety per cent of the obscene 
books and other salacious litera- 
ture in Canada has its origin di- 
rectly or indirectly in the United 
States, the other 10 per cent orig- 
inating in Canada. This declara- 
tion was made by the Canadian 
Senate Committee which has been 
investigating for a year the sale 
and distribution of salacious liter- 
ature, 


The Senate Committee in its re- 
port made these recommenda- 
tions: 

That a tighter customs control 
be exercised on such objectionable 
imports from the United States or 
elsewhere; 

That, to exercise this tighter 
control, “the Excise and Customs 
Division of the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue expand its opera- 
tion to meet proportionately the 
present serious threat to the moral 
standards of Canada”; 

That the Senate Committee be 
re-appointed at the next session 
of Parliament in order to keep 
posted in the campaign against 
newsstand filth. 

The report added: 

“Your committee hopes that the 
Canadian people will back the 
campaign up with all the force of 
public opinion, and that those who 
print, import, distribute or exhibit 
for sale salacious and _ indecent 


publications will feel the force of 
this public opinion and be made 
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to realize that they are doing a 
filthy, immoral and nasty thing to 
the detriment of Canada. 

“In the world-wide struggle be- 
tween the forces of darkness and 
evil and those of good, anything 
that undermines the morals of the 
young, and of the elder citizen, 
is a direct un-Canadian act.” 


Steady Dates: 


Sixteen is still the earliest age 
for steady dating, in the opinion 
of Marguerite Sheridan, Young 
Catholic Messenger columnist. 
Miss Sheridan advises boys and 
girls: “Nothing can replace the 
fun of acting your current age. 
Picnic now instead of primping. 
Make ‘our crowd’ fun more im- 
portant than ‘me-and-him’ two- 
soming. . . Sixteen is just around 
the corner for most of you. . . It'll 
be here before you know it.” 


Minimum Wage For Women: 


A State minimum wage law for 
women was urged by Bishop 
Francis J. Haas of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, in an address to Cath- 
olic women. Recalling that women 
constitute almost one-third of the 
labor force in the U.S., the Bishop 
stated: 

“We should exert all legitimate 
pressure on our State legislature to 
enact a statute prohibiting an em- 
ployer from paying a women em- 
ployed in intrastate commerce less 
than enough to live on.” 

He told a diocesan convention 
of the National Council of Cath- 


olic Women that the question 
is not only economic but “is shot 
through with religious meaning.” 

Bishop Haas at the same time 
pointed to the danger of mothers 
working and called on the women 
to help those who are forced to 
work outside their homes. 


Pope on Vocations: 


His Holiness Pope Pius XII, in 
a letter to the German Bishops, 
has singled out the promotion of 
vocations, insistence on the right 
to maintain Catholic schools, and 
resistance to any curbs on the 
training of Catholic teachers as 
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the foremost problems facing the 
Church in Germany. 

In discussing the problem of 
stimulating religious vocations, 
the Pontiff exhorted the German 
Bishops to continue to remind 
their priests to lead simple lives 
and to refrain as far as possible 
“from anything that could be 
looked upon as luxury.” 

“Such Christian simplicity,” the 
Pope wrote, “particularly if it is 
demonstrated not only individual- 
ly but, so to speak, as a general 
rule of life, cannot fail to make 
an impression upon youth and to 
evoke religious vocations.” 


Nun and Sister—There’s A Difference 


Listening to a group of Catholics discussing a women’s re- 
ligious order recently, we were struck by the apparent lack of 
understanding of the difference between the titles “nun” and 
“Sister.” There is a difference. A nun is a member of a re- 
ligious order or congregation of women who take solemn vows, 


while a Sister is one who takes simple vows. 
Now for the difference between solemn and simple vows: 


The Church recognizes as solemn those vows which render 
contrary acts not only illicit but invalid: thus Religious in 
solemn vows cannot own property or contract marriage validly. 
One cannot take solemn vows before the age of 21. A religious 
society of solemn vows is called an Order. 


Simple vows are those which render all contrary acts illicit 
and sinful but not invalid excepting in some few instances. They 
cannot be taken before the sixteenth year is completed, if tem- 
porary, and the twenty-first, if perpetual. A religious society 
of simple vows is called a congregation and its members are 


technically called Sisters. 


—T. J. Mack 
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